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A Memorial Number 


JHIRTEEN million telephones were silent simultaneously as a 
tribute to Alexander Graham Bell, who made their existence 
possible. Shall not the Vorra Review devote one entire num- 
a ber to the memory of the man without whose influence its 
work would never have been begun? 

Readers, opening these pages for information, entertain- 
ment, or help in the solution of their personal problems, will wait gladly for 
another issue, while this month they call to mind some of the greatness of 
the intellect and heart that planned a far-reaching work and provided a 
part of the means for its accomplishment. 

Little deaf child, he loved you so much that you were his first thought 
when he found that his invention of the telephone would bring him wealth. 
He worked and studied and experimented far into the hours of many nights 
in order that he might prevent you from growing up dumb. 

Teachers of the deaf, he*gave you all that he, his father, and his grand- 
father had learned about speech. He taught class after class of teachers; 
he presented lectures that are still a mine of helpfulness; he organized an 
association of teachers for the purpose of sending the gospel of speech for 
the speechless into every corner of this country; he neglected duties and 
pleasures to attend your meetings and give you encouragement and support. 

Parents of deaf children, he was the friend of each of you. He traveled 
thousands of miles in your behalf. His magnetic personality won for you in 
hundreds of instances the privilege of keeping your children at home with- 
out neglecting their education. He gave his own time and knowledge to 
the instruction of some of you; he answered letters from hundreds of you, 
giving you with unfailing courtesy and sympathy the information you 
needed; he gave thousands of dollars that knowledge concerning deafness 
and its causes and results might be increased and that the world might be 
informed how to help you. 

Friends recently deafened, he believed in you. He realized, while even 
the intelligent in many cases were still doubting, that determination and 
perseverance would enable you once more to meet your hearing friends in 
conversation, that with proper encouragement schools for you would spring 
up everywhere and opportunity be given you to surmount your handicap. 
He visited your schools whenever it was possible; he gave encouragement 
to your teachers; he noted with enthusiasm each sign of increase in the 
spread of work for you and in your interest in the bureau which he had 
founded for all whom deafness had touched. 

Readers all, he believed it to be the duty of every man to contribute his 
share toward the eradication of deafness. He made a deep study of 
heredity, hoping that all of you might be convinced of the need for a wise 
selection of mates, that congenital deafness need not occur and that other 
defects might be avoided. It was his hope that his Association, founded 
among the teachers of deaf children, might grow and expand until it 
included not only teachers, relatives, and friends of the deaf, but all who 
wish for the betterment of humanity and the uplift of an unfortunate group. 

As you read herein what a few of those who knew of his work have said 
of him, may you too catch the spirit of his plan and further its execution 
until every deaf child is given the blessing of speech and every deaf person 
the ability to understand the spoken word. 
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“SERVANT OF THE DEAF” 


Alexander Graham Bell 


*Tis true your body tired 
Has gone to rest. 

The work your soul inspired 
Lives on, twice blest. 


What if your life you give? 
Your spirit darts 
Frem soul to soul. You live 
‘\Vithin our hearts. 
—SauL N. KESSLER. 
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DR. BELL 
THE GREAT, THE GOOD, THE LOVABLE | 


By Harris TAYLOR 


O NE wintry day in the late seventies 
I walked to the village drug-store 

to get an almanac. Country life in 
Texas was very drab when I was a boy; 
almanacs contained jokes, and they were 
free. On the front page of the almanac 
I selected were pictures of four inventors, 
and one of these was Alexander Graham 
Bell. I glanced hastily at three of the 
pictures; but the fourth, of Dr. Bell, 
made a profound impression. Even this 
small, cheap woodcut portrayed a great 
mind, a great heart, a great soul; | did 
not think of him as a great inventor. “TI 
want to meet him; I want to know him,” 
I said again and again. Then I was 


abashed at my own audacity in aspiring. 


to so great an honor. 

My boyish admiration—I may say, 
adoration—for Dr. Bell never waned. 
Shortly after I became a teacher of the 
deaf I was made happy by a personal 
letter in which Dr. Bell commented most 
kindly upon something I had written. 
Later unexpected circumstances and con- 
ditions brought me into frequent and in- 
timate contact with the man I had so 
much admired from afar off. No illu- 
sions were destroyed by close acquaint- 
ance with Dr. Bell. The better you 
knew him the more you loved him and 
the greater he appeared. 

Dr. Bell’s place in history does not 
depend upon the invention of the tele- 
phone. His other inventions, while less 
widely known, were important enough to 
give him lasting prominence. He was 


the first to reject the idea of the balloon 
and to demonstrate beyond peradventure 


that for general purposes the successful 
flying machine must be heavier than air. 
The world is deeply indebted to him for 
what he did through experiments, advice, 
and financial assistance to make the fly- 
ing machine a practical vehicle for the 
pursuits of war and comnierce. Dr. Bell 
and a few associates were largely re- 
sponsible for the world-wide revival of 
zeal for geographical knowledge. He 
was a profound and enthusiastic student 
of heredity; and.-his contributions to 
science in general were too exténsive and 
varied for enumeration. With two gen- 
erations of elocutionists behind him, he 
took high rank as a professor of oratory, 
and was regarded as one of the leading 
phoneticians of his day. 

It seems impossible that one person 
could be all and do all that I have men- 
tioned; but I have by no means reached 
the limits of this many-sided man. The 
object of my love and admiration was 
Alexander Bell the educator and philan- 
thropist. 

In the early sixties there was a wide- 
spread revolt. against the silent method of 
instruction which was then in general 
ise in schools for the deaf in America. 
Gardiner Greene Hubbard and _ other 
parents, in Massachusetts; Mrs. Henry 
Lippitt, in Rhode Island; and Isaac and 
Hannah Rosenfeld, in New York, all 
made private provision for the oral in- 
struction of their deaf children. These 
private schools secured the services of 
Mary H. True, Harriet B. Rogers, and 
other consecrated teachers, and before 
the end of the decade these small schools 
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had developed into three large, promi- 
nent oral schools. 

In 1872 Dr. Bell went to the Clarke 
School at Northampton, Mass., to intro- 
duce his father’s Universal Alphabet, or 
Visible Speech Symbols, as a means of 
teaching the deaf to talk. He soon met 
and later married Miss Mabel Hubbard, 
the deaf daughter of Gardiner Greene 
Hubbard. Dr. Bell entered into his new 
work with great enthusiasm and very 
soon he and his father became the chief 
authorities in the teaching of speech to 
the deaf ; and this distinction is still main- 
tained. 

For the invention of the telephone Dr. 
Bell received from the French Govern- 
ment the Volta Prize of fifty thousand 
francs. Dr. Bell gave this prize as a 
nucleus for the endowment of the Volta 
Bureau, which was established for the 
sole purpose of collection and increase 
and dissemination of knowledge relating 
to the deaf. Later this endowment was 
greatly increased by gifts from Dr. Bell 
and his father, Professor Alexander Mel- 
ville Bell. Ground was broken on May 
1, 1894, in Washington, D. C., and the 
present. building was completed a year 
later. This Bureau is now the reposi- 
tory of information of every kind con- 
cerning the deaf, and its wealth of in- 
formation is open to the world. 

The American Association to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf was 
incorporated in 1890, to aid schools for 
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the deaf in their efforts to teach speech 
and speech-reading by providing schools 
for the training of articulation teachers ; 
by the collection and publication of papers 
relating to the subject; by conferences 
of teachers and others concerning meth- 
ods of teaching speech and speech-read- 
ing, and by using all other means as 
might be deemed expedient, to the end 
that no deaf child in America shall be 
allowed to grow up deaf and mute with- 
out earnest and persistent efforts having 
been made to teach him to speak and read 
from the lips. Dr. Bell, upon the in- 
corporation of this Association, made it 
a gift of twenty-five thousand dollars 
as the beginning of an endowment fund. 
Dr. Bell was elected first president of the 
Association and presided at the summer 
meetings in 1901 and 1902. At both of 
these meetings he gave a series of lec- 
tures on speech and_ speech-teaching. 
These lectures have been published in 
book form and are still used as author- 
itative sources of information by teach- 
ers of the deaf. As President of the 
American Association, as a director and 
later as a member of the Advisory Coun- 
cil, and as Chairman of the Publication 
Committee of the Votta Review, Dr. 
Bell has rendered to the deaf services 
beyond my power of expression. 

Dr. Bell, the great, the good, the lov- 
able, was one man out of millions; his 
place will never be filled; “I shall not 
look upon his like again.” 


TRIBUTES TO DR. BELL 


I AM glad to be allowed the privilege 
of adding my tribute in your memorial 
number to my late friend, Alexander 
Graham Bell, whose world famed inven- 
tion annihilated time and space, and 
brought the human family in closer 
touch. 

The world pays its grateful tribute to 
the memory of one whose benefaction 
to the world will cause his name and 
works to live on to time immemorial. 

Tuos. A. Eptson, 

Member of the Advisory Council. 


WHEN Alexander Graham Bell 
passed on, the world lost one of its great 
lights. All men lost an instructor and 
benefactor, but the deaf lost a friend and 
brother; and if it be true that in heaven 
we are judged by the knowledge we have 
gained here, then he, our great friend, 
will have an exalted place and though he 
has gone before, he will ever live in the 
lives of those to whom he brought light. 

Burton W. Driccs, 
Superintendent, North Dakota 
School for the Deaf. 
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THOSE who have attended meetings 
of instructors interested in the education 
of the deaf in this country during the 
past generation can never forget the 
charming personality of one of the regu- 
lar attendants—Dr. Alexander Graham 
Bell. Although a man of fine physique 
and commanding presence, one could not 
imagine the smallest child or the most 
bashful person failing to respond to his 
manifest kindness and interest. I can 
picture him now with little deaf chil- 
dren about him, absolutely unafraid, try- 
ing to make themselves understood in 
speech by their big friend. I can see him 
encouraging them to their best efforts 
and inspiring them by his love for those 
so handicapped. 

I can see him on the platform before 
educators, and on other occasions, ex- 
plaining in clear and convincing language 
the value of speech and speech-reading to 
those who have lost their hearing. 

Those who were admitted to his charm- 
ing family circle can never forget the 
unbounded hospitality with which they 
were entertained. The memory of num- 
bers of interesting meetings of famous 
scientists, authors, and explorers, held 
at Dr. Bell’s beautiful Washington home, 
during which he showed the most amaz- 
ing grasp of a great variety of scientific 
subjects, often comes into my mind, and 
makes me record Alexander Graham Bell 
as one of the most remarkable men it has 
been my privilege to know. 

Those of us who are particularly in- 
terested in the education of the deaf 
mourn him as a charming friend, wise 
teacher, and great benefactor. 

PercivaL Hatt, 
President, Gallaudet College. 


TO every thoughtful person who 
knows the story of Dr. Bell’s life, the 
name of Alexander Graham Bell is a 
thrilling inspiration. Coming under the 
spell of the magnificent personality of 
this great, good man was a benediction. 
Would that such men as Dr. Bell could 
live forever. 


A. C. MANNING, 


Superintendent, Western Pennsylvania 
School for the Deaf. 


THE invention of the telephone 
brought Dr. Bell great renown and an 
abundance of wealth, but these did not 
take away the beautiful simplicity of his 
life. He was still the same friend of the 
helpless and especially of deaf children. 
No one who came in contact with him 
could fail to understand and appreciate 
this. 

Those who differed from him in his 
policy of educating the deaf did not know 
him personally. Had they been able to 
meet him and talk matters over, they 
would have seen and known how true a 
friend he was of the deaf. It was their 
great misfortune that this was often im- 
possible. He was really broad and lib- 
eral in his educational policies, and al- 
ways wanted done for the deaf child 
what was best for him. He tried to be, 
and was, his true servant. 

His contributions to the progress of 
the world in his inventions, will always 
mark him as one of the great men of all 
generations. But those interested in the 
education of the deaf, know him for 
more than an inventor and contributor to 
the progress of the world) They know 
him as a friend of the lowly, and as a 
benefactor of the deaf. 


The student of the literature of deaf 
education will always be familiar with 
Dr. Bell’s writings, and will look upon 
him as one of the greatest contributors. 

The establishment of the Volta Bureau 
as an agency in the uplifting of the deaf, 
and the maintaining of it out of his pri- 
vate funds is sufficient of itself to make 
his life dear to the deaf and their friends. 

The world has lost a great man, and 
the deaf a true and able friend. 

J. W. Jones, 
Superintendent, Ohio School 
for the Deaf. 


THE passing of Dr. Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell causes all who know him and 
his wonderful devotion to the deaf to 
pause in silence and express gratitude 
that so great a man lived with us, in- 
fluenced our lives and bettered the world. 
May God comfort his family. 

Frank M. Dnrices, 
Superintendent, Utah School 
for the Deaf. 
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GREAT men had monuments in stone 
carved out in honor of their contribu- 
tions to life, testimonials that crumble 
with the touch of time. History will 
not fail to acclaim Alexander Graham 
Bell one of the great, but happily he 
needs no such inanimate reminders of 
the good he has done. The monuments 
to his name are seen in what he wrought 
for the weal of his fellowmen, in accom- 
plishments that have elevated mankind. 
As time passes a fuller appreciation will 
concede that there are few such names 
in history. 

Ordinarily, distinction in life is ac- 
corded him who has devoted all his years 
to acquiring renown in a single line of 
endeavor. But Dr. Bell, earning pre- 
eminence in manifold activities, was a 
superman. 

Those of us who do not rise to the 
heights of fame find a measure of con- 
tentment in contemplating wherein one 
like Dr. Bell, labored with us on com- 
mon ground. 

It cannot be denied that the great prog- 
ress made in this country in bringing 
speech to the deaf child is but a reflec- 
tion of the efforts of Dr. Bell. He was 
the great apostle of the speech-method ; 
his enthusiasm in its behalf made him 
the acknowledged leader in combatting 
all opposition to it. 

The annals of our profession are alive 
with the contribution he proffered out 
of a mind and heart rich in experience 
and affection. He was an outstanding 
figure in the debates at many a conven- 
tion of teachers of the deaf. To give 
expression to his ideal of service he 
brought into being the Volta Bureau and 
its equally invaluable Review. When 
Dr. Edward Allen Fay’s momentous 
work, Marriages of the Deaf, appeared— 
made possible by the support of the 
Volta Bureau--it was Dr. Bell who 
made it the basis of a scientific study of 
the existence of deafness. At the 
Twelfth Federal Census, in 1900, as ex- 
pert special agent. he undertook the 
task of compiling the official analysis 
and report of the census information 
concerning the deaf and the blind. This 
report was the first of its kind in which 
the deaf and the blind were not classed 
as defective, dependent, or delinquent. 
At this time Dr. Bell also advanced a 
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number of very practical suggestions 
seeking improvement in methods of tak- 
ing a census of the deaf. 

To the very last of his illustrious 
career, Dr. Bell maintained an active in- 
terest in forwarding the education of the 
deaf. A year ago on a visit to the scenes 
of his early life in England and Scot- 
land, he was received with great cordi- 
ality by teachers of the deaf there, who 
through him expressed their appreciation 
of the progress made by their American 
colleagues. Another task that he but 
recently undertook was to promote, as 
president of the board of trustees of the 
Clarke School in Massachusetts, an en- 
dowment campaign to provide added 
means whereby that school could 
broaden its usefulness. The command- 
ing position among schools for the deaf 
which the Clarke School now enjoys is 
perhaps in no small measure due to his 
influence. 

We may well read in the life of Alex- 
ander Graham Bell, a life ever intent 
upon increasing its value to the world, 
a glorious inspiration to continue with 
the same tireless enthusiasm that makes 
this world of ours each day a better place 
to live in. 

IrvING S. FUSFELD, 
Editor, American Annals of the Deaf. 


FROM early childhood I have enjoyed 
reading and studying the lives of Dr. Bell 
and other great inventors. Dr. Bell’s 
career has been an inspiration to me. 

Through the valuable fund of infor- 
mation at the Volta Bureau and the 
assistance of its personnel, I was saved 
a great deal of experimental work on 
the Vactuphone, my invention for the 
hard of hearing. Dr. Bell extended to 
me the use of his historic Washington 
laboratory in making tests on this instru- 
ment. In personal interviews Dr. Bell 
gave me the benefit of his years of ex- 
perience and research with instruments 
for aiding those with sub-normal hear- 
ing and he even suggested experiments 
to make in the future. 

I feel deeply grateful for his help and 
encouragement. 
C. Hanson, 

Inventor. 
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THE rare qualities of mind and heart, 
with which the late Dr. Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell was so richly endowed, com- 
bined with his gracious, charming per- 
sonality attracted and held captive all 
who met him. Kindliness of spirit char- 
acterized his life. When, in the early 
part of April, 1871, he came to Boston 
to instruct the teachers and pupils of the 
then recently organized day-school for 
deaf children in the knowledge and use 
of his father’s System of Visible Speech, 
his deep sympathy for the children ir- 
remediably deaf, led him to experiment 
with toy balloons, as conveyors of sound 
vibrations. He thought that these bal- 
loons, made of a sensitive membrane, if 
held in the hands, or clasped in the arms, 
might warn the pupils of danger from 
moving vehicles and train them in habits 
of watchful care, when in the street. The 
study of these and other vibrations was 
the beginning of the marvellous discov- 
eries that endeared him to thousands, 
and gave him honors from the entire civ- 
ilized world. These almost unparalleled 
expressions of appreciation did not affect 
the beautiful simplicity of his nature, nor 
lessen his tender devotion to the interests 
of the deaf. His numerous publications 
in their behalf and the Volta Bureau are 
lasting monuments to his lifelong ser- 
vices, 

In our great sorrow at the loss of his 
inspiring presence, we, like the disciples 
of old, “stand gazing up to heaven,” that 
has received him “out of our sight.” 

SARAH FULLER, 
Member of the Advisory Council. 


IN the death of Dr. Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell the deaf have lost one of their 
best friends, as well as one of their great- 
est benefactors. His interest in the deaf 
began early in life. 

It was chiefly through his efforts that 
the oral method of teaching the deaf has 
made such rapid strides during the past 
quarter of a century. But, while he was 
one of the strongest advocates of the oral 
method, he was not among those who 
would deny the deaf the use of manual 
intercourse. 

It was while trying to make some de- 
vice to aid the semi-deaf that he dis- 
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covered the principles of the telephone. 
This invention will be a greater monu- 
ment to his memory and to his genius 
than any that may be chiseled out of 
marble or granite by the world’s great- 
est sculptor. 

The greatest memorial of himself left 
for the deaf is the Volta Bureau, which 
he established and endowed in the city 
of Washington, D. C., for the dissemi- 
nation of knowledge concerning the deaf 
and for the advancement of their educa- 


tion. 
Wirt A. Scort, 
Superintendent, Mississippi 
School for the Deaf. 


I HAD known Dr. Alexander Graham 
Bell since the Centennial Exposition at 
Philadelphia in 1876, where he was ex- 
hibiting the telephone and wanted me to 
take $500.00 stock. I have had the 
honor and pleasure of entertaining him 
and the pleasure of being entertained in 
his home, I have been with him in many 
conferences and conventions and have 
worked with him in many ways in the 
interest of the deaf. Everywhere he 
impressed me with his profoundness and 
his simplicity. It is a fact, as I have 
heard him state, that he caught the idea 
of the telephone in his efforts to develop 
speech in the deaf. While his studies 
were so broad; so deep and so absorbing, 
he never lost interest in the education of 
the deaf. One of my reports as superin- 
tendent of the Mississippi School for the 
Deaf called from him a cordial and com- 
mendatory letter, so interested was he 
in the work with the deaf. Most people 
do not know how profoundly interested 
he has been in the development of flying 
machines. He said to me twenty-five 
years ago: “I fully expect to live to see 
the day when a man can take dinner in 
New York and breakfast the next morn- 
ing in Liverpool.” He practically saw 
it. It was both an inspiration and a chal- 
lenge to spend a few moments with him 
in his home or study. The deaf and 
their friends everywhere rise up and call 
him blessed. 


. R. Dosyns, 
Superintendent, Arkansas School 
for the Deaf. 
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AN EVER-CONTINUING MEMORIAL 


By Frep DELAND 


FEW. days ago I mailed to the 

Votta REviIEW a short tribute to 

the memory of Alexander Graham 
Bell. Its receipt was acknowledged with 
the request that I write an article “about 
the life of Dr. Bell concerning which peo- 
ple know so little” and to incorporate the 
substance of the brief tribute in the ar- 
ticle. I explained that, if properly told, 
the story of Dr. Bell’s life would com- 
pletely fill, not only. the memorial num- 
ber, but. a dozen other numbers. of the 
VoLtTA Review. But explanations and 
protestations were in vain, and to me was 
assigned the duty of supplying an essay 
rather than a brief tribute. 

To tell the complete story of the life 
of Dr. Bell, even to present an accurate 
summary of all of his helpful activities 
will require the best efforts of a far more 
gifted pen than mine. I doubt if any 
one man knew him intimately enough to 
properly record all of his many helpful 
contributions to the betterment of hu- 
manity ; and to properly tell all, months 
of continued effort would be necessary. 
Thus all that is possible at this time is to 
present a summary of a portion of only 
one Of his many beneficial activities. 

Rarely is the term lovable applied to 
man. Yet a combination of the words 
lovable and helpful will form a fitting 
term to apply to the big-hearted, broad- 
minded scientist whose remains rest in 
that rocky room on the top of the moun- 
tain he often sought at sunset. 

Not to every man is the gift given to 
win and hold the love of children, but 
he possessed that gift, and found a joy 
in promoting the happiness of children. 
Ever was he willing to assist in any prac- 
tical plan that would aid in promoting 
the intellectual welfare of children. 
When invited to address the graduating 
class in public or private school, he en- 
deavored to encourage the young people 
to perceive the many possibilities for 
success open to all who persistently cul- 
tivated the faculties of .observation, of 
precision and of open-mindedness. 

For whatever else he was, Alexander 
Graham Bell was a man with an open, 
a receptive mind. If you study his life 


history, from the age of thirteen onward, 
you will perceive that he never forgot 
the lesson that his wise grandfather 
taught him that no matter how much he 
might know there would still be a vast 
amount of worthwhile knowledge yet to 
learn. 

But to return to the purpose for which 
this essay is planned. The phase of his 
life-work that has always appealed most 
strongly to me, includes his unselfish 
services in behalf of young deaf children 
and of hard of hearing adults. There 
the natural man looms largest. That is 
why. I believe that coming generations 
will hold in far higher esteem what Alex- 


ander Graham Bell did to promote the 


intellectual. welfare of deaf _ children, 
than they will hold his invention of the 
telephone, the radiophone, or any of his 
many other contributions that have en- 
riched industrial and scientific activities. 
And that is why I believe that his un- 
selfish services in behalf of the deaf and 
the hard of hearing will be transmuted 
into the greatest of all memorials. For 
the results of his achievements in behalf 
of the deaf will be ever-expanding 
through all time. Yes, I know that it is 
recorded that the ever-broadening tele- 
phone service will be the greatest of all 
memorials. I know, too, that he found 
a joy in giving all the credit to others 
for the existing marvellous expansion in 
the scope and the character of the art of 
telephony ; just as he found a joy in giv- 
ing all the credit. to others for the able 
manner in which they refined his meth- 
ods of teaching deaf children. Yet I 
also know that he found far greater 
pleasure in the discovery that twenty- 
five per cent more pupils in institutions 
were receiving instruction in speech than 
during a previous year, than he found 
in the statement that 25,000 new sub- 
scribers were connected to telephone ex- 
changes during the previous month. 
Here are the reasons on which my ‘be- 
lief is based. . Today every intelligent 
person knows that it is possible, under 
proper speech conditions, to train deaf 
children to become efficient in the use of 
speech and speech-reading. But what 
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about the conditions that existed fifty ent of public schools in Boston, in a let- 


years ago? For it was fifty years ago 
last April when Alexander Graham Bell 
began to help the deaf children in Amer- 
ica’s pioneer public day-school for 
speech-teaching. 

He began to help the helpless deaf 
child in a period when prevailing public 
and private opinion, in America, was 
that it was a waste of time and effort 
to attempt to teach deaf children to 
speak. Then the silent method was not 
only the approved means of imparting 
instruction to deaf pupils, but it was the 
dominant medium of communication at 
all times within the school precincts of 
the institutions for the deaf in America. 

Hence, in 1871, if a child lost his hear- 
ing after learning to speak, or, if a hard 
of hearing child with a command of 
speech, was sent to an institution for 
further instruction, that child soon be- 
came “dumb,” for then there was no gen- 
eral opportunity within the institutions 
for a child to practice speech. Teachers 
who were not “deaf and dumb,” found 
it easier to continue their habit of using 
the silent method of communication with 
“semi-deaf” or “semi-mute” pupils who 
could talk, than to take the trouble to 
use speech. Yes, it was hard on the new 
pupils who could talk! But the teachers 
were honest in their belief that it was 
useless to try to save remnants of speech 
or of hearing; for neither played any 
part in silent methods of communication. 
And press and public sentiment upheld 
the orthodox practice. 

Thus, with the sign-language as the 
universal medium of communication, 
with many teachers classified as “deaf- 
mutes” or “semi-mutes,” with many 
“deaf and dumb” employees, and with 
“deaf and dumb” school mates, is it any 
wonder that a child who could talk when 
enrolled soon became “dumb” simply 
through lack of opportunity to practice 
speech? 

That was virtually the educational situ- 
ation in America when, on April 1, 
1871, Alexander Graham Bell reported 
for duty at “Miss Fuller’s School’ in 
Boston. Including that school there were 
then four schools in America with a total 
of about 140 pupils, in which speech con- 
ditions did prevail. 

On October 7, 1871, the superintend- 


ter commending Alexander Graham Bell 
for the remarkable results achieved “in 
the short time you have been engaged in 
our school,” wrote: “You have proved 
the practicability of producing in con- 
genital deaf-mutes perfect articulation 
with vastly less labor than has been re- 
quired to produce only imperfect articu- 
lation. What is still more wonderful, if 
possible, you have succeeded in enabling 
deaf-mute pupils to modulate the 
voice. . . . I know of no greater step of 
progress, in this specialty of education, 
than this you have introduced, since the 
days of the Abbe de l’Epee and Samuel 
Heinicke.””* 

It is evident that Alexander Graham 
Bell soon realized that, as more than 
ninety-five per cent of all deaf pupils 
were in institutions where silent methods 
of communication prevailed, if such 
pupils were to have an opportunity be- 
fore school life ended, of learning to 
speak, there must be no widening of the 
bitter antagonism then being cultivated 
by the extremists on both sides. In other 
words, intolerant recriminations must 
give way to practical demonstrations and 
constructive suggestions. 

In the hope of changing prevailing 
sentiment and thus of benefiting all deaf 
children, he delivered popular addresses 
and practically demonstrated his method 
of teaching deaf children to speak. The 
constructive character of his efforts soon 
began to bear fruit in a_ perceptibly 
changing public opinion. The _ repre- 
sentatives of the press helped by giving 
much publicity to Mr. Bell’s successful 
methods. 

Yet there was nothing secretive about 
his method. When the broad-minded 
editor of the official organ of the sign- 
language institutions asked for a detailed 
description of his method, Alexander 
Graham Bell gladly seized the opportun- 
ity to place certain facts before the pro- 
fession. For instance, after telling how 
he taught the deaf child, he wrote: “In 
teaching articulation a radical difference 
must be made at the outset between the 
semi-mute and the deaf-mute proper. 
The former has already learned to talk— 
the latter has everything to learn. Our 
object should be to keep up the know!l- 
edge of spoken language possessed by 
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the semi-mute, and to teach him the pro- 
nunciation of new words.” Then he ex- 
plained how the mastery of the mouth 
of the congenital deaf-mute was gained 
by the persistent practice of “oral gym- 
nastics, as a preparation for speech.” 
To aid in obtaining agreeable speech, he 
recommended, ‘‘that the study of rhythm, 
and the cultivation of the voice, should 
be added as separate branches of educa- 
tion as soon as possible.”* 

Then the editor of a popular maga- 
zine requested an essay. So Alexander 
Graham Bell, evidently in the hope of 
interesting teachers of hearing children, 
and thoughtful readers in general, wrote 
a much shorter and less technical article 
devoted largely to an exposition of the 
“visible-speech” form of the Melville 
Bell symbols. He wrote: “When teach- 
ers themselves know what they do in 
speaking well, the correction of all pecul- 
iarities of utterance will be a matter of 
little difficulty. the deaf are only 
dumb because they cannot hear the 
sounds of speech to imitate them.”* 

Many of the readers of the Votta RE- 
VIEW are familiar with the nature of the 
Melville Bell symbols and of their ap- 
plicability in the teaching of speech to 
deaf children. It is for the benefit of 
other readers that a brief description is 
here given. Early in 1864, the father of 
Alexander Graham Bell, in the hope of 
inventing a universal alphabet that would 
serve for all languages, devised a set of 


BASIS FOR VOWEL SYMBOLS 
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phonetic symbols based on the physi- 
ological positions that the organs of 
speech assume in uttering the spoken 
word. Practically these symbols are 
pictorial directions to place the tongue 
or the lips in a given position to correctly 
utter a given sound. With these symbols 
it was possible to graphically portray 
any kind of a sound, and then to have 
that sound accurately reproduced by one 
who had never heard it but understood 
this universal alphabet. This feature 
was often used to demonstrate to audi- 
ences the value of the symbols for teach- 
ing the deaf. For instance, the report of 
the proceedings of one meeting contains 
an account of such a demonstration and 
reads, in part, as follows: 

“To test the accuracy with which the 
symbols of visible speech may be used a 
number of disconnected sentences were 
suggested by different members of the 
conference and written on the board in 
such characters by Miss Fuller. Mr. 
Bell, who had withdrawn from the 


_ room, was then called in, and without 


hesitation read correctly each sentence, 
giving with minute precision such pro- 
vincialisms and incorrect vowel sounds 
as had been purposely suggested in order 
to render the test more complete.”* 
His many experiences with deaf chil- 
dren soon taught Alexander Graham Bell 
that while the symbols of his father’s 
universal alphabet helpfully aided in 
overcoming the difficulties encountered 
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in obtaining good articulation and timbre, 
yet they did not show rhythm of speech, 
and, only approximately did they pic- 
torially direct the proper modulation of 
the voice. Thus, based on his father’s 
symbolized representations of mouth po- 
sitions, he developed from the symbols 
of voice a “philosophical notation” for 
voice-movements “in regard to pitch, 
duration and force.” So successful were 
his experiments with what may be 
termed the improved symbols that he 
felt confident that pleasing articulation 
could be secured from young deaf chil- 
dren by any enthusiastic teacher familiar 
with the mechanism of speech, and pos- 
sessing a cultivated auditory acuity that 
would insure the detection of the deli- 
cate differences of sound. 

Alexander Graham Bell claimed no 
credit for improving the symbols, and 
today the improved symbols are known 
as the Melville Bell symbols; yet with 
this improved form the invisible move- 
ments of the organs of speech and voice 
are readily depicted. These symbols 
possess the same quality of simplic- 
ity that chemical symbols do, and can be 
used in pictorially presenting a combi- 
nation of speech sounds—a sentence of 
spoken words—after the same fashion 
that chemical symbols are arranged to de- 
fine the composition of a chemical com- 
pound. 

In 1871 he began recording in a per- 
sonal notebook the improvements ob- 
served in the pupils in “Miss Fuller’s 
School.” Evidently he tested the hear- 
ing of all the pupils to ascertain how 
many possessed a remnant of hearing 
sufficient to justify attempts at reéduca- 
tion of the sense of hearing. The entries 
are in his handwriting and now possess 
historical as well as professional inter- 
est. He records a list of “English sounds 
obtained perfectly,’ and a list of others 
obtained imperfectly. In one case he 
wrote: “Does not hear sufficiently to 
make a tube beneficial.” 

About two months later, he tested “the 
hearing of the pupils in Clarke School,” 
and again the entries in his notebook are 
recorded in his own handwriting. In 
the case of a congenitally deaf pupil, 
aged 12, he wrote: “The sounds were 
not imitated correctly, but the attempt 
at imitation was sufficient to show that 


there is a very slight sense of hearing.” 
Concerning a 17-year old girl, recorded 
as born deaf, he wrote: ‘Seems to hear 
better through eye than tube; can imi- 
tate sounds, but not words. I think her 
hearing can be educated.” 

To teachers and parents who ques- 
tioned the value of his methods, Alex- 
ander Graham Bell explained the wis- 
dom of utilizing all the senses, or rem- 
nants of senses, in aiding the child to 
gain command of language; that during 
infancy and early childhood the hearing 
child hears many words repeated many 
times, before he tries to imitate a word, 
After several years of continuous efforts 
he is able to correctly pronounce words, 
the meaning and proper use of which he 
learns later. But with the deaf child 
the eye must serve as the avenue to the 
brain in place of the ear; and the printed 
page must serve as a substitute for the 
conversation that aids in increasing the 
hearing child’s command of language. 
Hence, it was wise to encourage the deaf 
child to read as much as possible. The 
more the child read, whether he fully 
comprehended all he read, the greater 
would grow his command of language. 

Of course, all that is here related is 
now common practice. Rhythm, the re- 
education of hearing, and other of his 
helpful suggestions have been used as 
efficient aids in the instruction of the 
deaf during the past thirty years or 
more. But what about fifty years ago? 

Yes, they taught pupils in the sign- 
language institutions to read, fifty years 
ago. But in the institutions the pupils 
were aided to gain a command of lan- 
guage in order that they might learn to 
read. What Alexander Graham Bell 
did was to reverse that order; he en- 
couraged the child to read and to write 
that it might acquire a command of lan- 
guage. 

You can hardly blame the teachers 
and parents of fifty years ago for de- 
claring his unorthodox methods to be 
“impracticable,” when he encouraged his 
pupils to read and to write before they 
could comprehend what they were read- 
ing or writing. But he continued with 
his “ridiculous” method; for his experi- 
ence had taught him that the eye of the 
deaf pupil would aid in affording a fa- 
miliarity with words, just as the ear of 
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the hearing child aids him to use lan- 
guage which he does not fully under- 
stand. In other words, if expression 
preceded comprehension with the hear- 
ing child, why not with the deaf child? 

After his success in Boston, it was 
only natural that he should be invited 
to instruct the teachers in the Northamp- 
ton school. For the Clarke School was 
always a speech school. But to his in- 
tense delight there came a request that 
he demonstrate the value of his methods 
at the sign-language institution in Hart- 
ford, the parent of all sign-language in- 
stitutions. For it was officials from that 
institution who led the fight against the 
advocates of speech-teaching during the 
legislative meetings in 1867, when one 
estimable teacher ‘had declared: “Our 
teaching is constantly by signs. We do 
not pretend to teach by articulation.” 
Another good teacher said: “Articula- 
tion has never been a part of the regular 
system of instruction of the deaf and 
dumb and I hope never will be; for I 
am firmly convinced that it is a com- 
paratively useless branch in the educa- 
tion of deaf-mutes.”® 

A few months later Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell while being questioned by 
heads of sign-language institutions re- 
garding his success at Hartford, replied 
that “seven out of ten pupils, who had 
previously had no knowledge of speech, 
were able to articulate sentences so as 
to be understood by strangers without 
prompting, and this after seven weeks’ 
instruction.”® 

Because he realized that time would 
not permit of his giving proper instruc- 
tion in all the institutions that were re- 
quiring his services, he established a pri- 
vate normal training school in Boston, in 
October, 1872, to which the institutions 
could send teachers. 

Early in 1873, he was appointed a 
member of the Faculty of the “Boston 
University School of Oratory,” and there 
he gave lectures on the “culture of the 
speaking voice,” on mechanism of speech, 
on visible speech, and on his method of 
“instructing deaf-mutes in articulation.” 
It was agreed that he could also carry on 
his own training school. But he helped to 
establish a second training school at the 
University where he also gave instruction 
to normal students. It was not a case 
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of helping to establish a powerful com- 
petitor, it was the effort of a broad- 
minded man to meet the great demand 
from sign-language institutions, for 
trained teachers competent to teach deaf 
pupils to speak and to read speech. 

While we are on this subject of the 
Boston University let us anticipate the 
future three or four years. The lec- 
tures on the mechanism of speech de- 
livered by Alexander Graham Bell at 
Boston University, attracted so much at- 
tention that Oxford University re- 
quested that. a temporary loan or ex- 
change of professors be entered into. In 
his Annual Report® for the scholastic 
year 1877-78, the president of Boston 
University made this interesting state- 
ment 

“The fame of the Faculty is rapidly 
extending. The application of the au- 
thorities of Oxford University, England, 
for a course of lectures from Professor 
Bell was not only a high compliment to 
our University, but what is better, the 
actual initiation of a practice of inter- 
national academic exchange, which is 
destined to- grow into proportions of the 
highest importance to civilization. Of 
the course delivered in response to this 
distant call, the distinguished Oxford 
philologist, A. H. Sayce, writes to The 
Academy, London, as follows: ‘I must 
not pass over the extremely interesting 
and lucid lectures on Speech, delivered 
to us at the beginning of the term by 
Professor A. Graham Bell, inventor of 
the telephone. His command of the 
vocal organs lent additional force to his 
exposition of modern researches into the 
physiology of speech, which were proba- 
bly new to most of his hearers. The 
crowded attendance at his lectures was 
most gratifying in a place where one 
who deals with a subject not recognized 
in the schools has usually to speak to 
bare walls, and it was still more gratify- 
ing to find that the attendance was a con- 
tinually increasing one.””* 

During the six years that Alexander 
Graham Bell resided in Boston or its im- 
mediate vicinity, he devoted: much time 
and thought to devising methods and 
mechanism helpful in promoting the 
physical as well as the intellectual wel- 
fare of deaf children. A mere sugges- 
tion from Miss Fuller of the need of 
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a method or a means that would aid her 
pupils, was all that was necessary to en- 
list his enthusiastic endeavors. It is true 
that experience showed that some of his 
devices were unsuitable for the purpose 
desired or possessed slight practical 
value; facts he was quick to perceive. 
Yet never did he grow discouraged in 
his ardent desire to be of help. Always 
he gave of his best.® 

While making some of these experi- 
ments he discovered that toy balloons 
were very sensitive to the vibrations of 
the voice; that by holding one end of a 
rattan cane against his throat, the pupil 
lightly grasping the other end, could feel 
the vibrations of the voice. Writing on 
this subject at that time, he wrote: “Miss 
Dudley can feel the slightest tremor of 
my voice through thirty feet of this 
(sensitive) wood! She can by the sense 
of touch distinguish between such am- 
biguous words as Papa and Mama, five 
and fife, bit and bad. Thus I see no 
reason why the sense of touch might not 
be educated to supply the deficiency of 
sight in reading the lips. . (She) 
reads the lips so readily that it is difficult 
to know whether the touch assisted her 
in the few sentences I gave her. 

She described the voice as more abrupt 
in fife than five.” 

To illustrate the enthusiastic manner 
in which he entered upon the work of 
perfecting any proposed plan to promote 
the welfare of deaf pupils, a portion of 
a letter is presented that Alexander 
Graham Bell wrote to his mother on De- 
cember 8, 1872; after a suggestion that 
some way ought to be found to prevent 
so many deaf persons from being killed 
or injured accidentally. 

“The superintendent of Chickering’s 
piano factory has become interested in 
my ideas, and has made me a present of 
a lot of wood exquisitely sensitive to vi- 
bration; wood such as Chickering uses 
for the sounding board of his pianos. A 
box (small and oblong in shape) is made 
of this wood, to contain a number of 
violin strings tuned to various pitches, 


some high, others low.. The box is small 


enough to be worn concealed about the 
person of a deaf-mute. The most con- 
venient place is over the chest; a ribbon 
around the neck holds it in place. 
“Now if any of the strings should vi- 
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brate in the slightest degree, the wood of 
which the box is made magnifies the vi- 
bration so as.to be distinctly felt by the 
deaf-mute. I do not know whether this 
will prove sensitive enough to give assist- 
ance in reading the lips, but the box 
would certainly tremble to any loud 
noise, such as an engine bell or the 
rumbling of a streetcar or a loud shout. 

“Every year we have a long list of 
deaf-mutes who were run over on the 
railroad tracks or on the streets. Those 
casualties happen because they did not 
hear the warning noises. Suppose a 
deaf-mute wears one of these resona- 
tors. A bell rings, or a loud shout is 
made. The deaf-mute feels a’ sudden 
trembling at his chest, turns around to 
ascertain the cause, sees the danger, and 
is saved.” 

A week later he wrote further details 
concerning his danger signal for the 
deaf : 

“T have tried the effects of several 
kinds of violin strings with most promis- 
ing success. The best results were ob- 
tained with a silk string wound with 
wire. A cough or a loud shout was felt 
as a distinct blow on the instrument.” 

As danger signals these noise-amplify- 
ing boxes proved a big success. Yet it 
was difficult to persuade the deaf to 
always wear them when out-of-doors or 
in places of danger. Even though the 
little box, less than an inch in breadth 
and depth and three inches in length, was 
completely concealed under waist or 
shirt, yet the usual reply was, especially 
in warm weather, “I forgot to put it on.” 

On October’ 1, 1872, Alexander 
Graham Bell accepted the five-year-old 
deaf-born son of Thomas Sanders as a 
private pupil. Mr. Sanders had fre- 
quently met Alexander Graham Bell at 
“Miss Fuller’s school’; and on several 
occasions he had visited the Sander’s 
home in Haverhill, Mass., and there dis- 
cussed the question of how best to edu- 
cate the boy. 

During the school year 1871-72, the 
pressure of professional duties prevented 
him from accepting the boy as a pupil, 
but the father secured a promise that on 
the opening of the next school year he 
would assume the responsibility of 
teaching or supervising the teaching of 
the child. In those days there were no 
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schools for very young deaf children; 
thus the boy had never been to school, 
but had received private instruction dur- 
ing three weeks from Miss Sarah Fuller. 

In starting the education of the boy, 
Alexander Graham Bell, in a personal 
notebook, “briefly sketched out the 
course” he proposed to follow in in- 
structing the child. In part he wrote: 
“T propose to divide his education into 
two great branches—one relating to ar- 
ticulation, the other to mental develop- 
ment . . I believe that George Dalgarno 
has given us the true principle to work 
upon, when he asserts that a deaf person 
should be taught to read and write in as 
nearly as possible the same way that 
young ones are taught to speak and to 
understand their mother tongue. We 
should talk to the deaf child just as we 
do to the hearing one, with the excep- 
tion that our words are to be addressed 
to his eye instead of his ear. re 

“The principles of Froebel’s kinder- 
garten method of teaching are applicable 
to deaf-mutes. Froebel believes that the 
natural instinct of the child to play 
should be utilized in his education. His 
ideas would seem to indicate that the 
successful teacher must appeal to the 
faculties of imagination and imitation, 
and encourage self-activity in his pupil. 
I propose then to blend the principles of 
Dalgarno and Froebel—to familiarize 
the child with written language by means 
of play.” 

The editor of the Annals has told how, 
about the beginning of 1883, his atten- 
tion was called to a new member of the 
Primary Department at Columbia Insti- 


tution, George Sanders, who possessed 


a remarkable command of language. His 
attainments in other respects were not 
extraordinary; but he used the English 
language with a freedom and accuracy 
quite exceptional in a congenital deaf- 
mute,” the editor stated. He also wrote: 
“His (pupil’s) education was begun and 
carried on for three years by Professor 
Alexander Graham Bell. For several 
years past he has had no teacher. In- 
quiry of Professor Bell as to the method 
by which results so unusual had been at- 
tained led to the preparation of this 
paper.” (A long communication | ad- 
dressed to the editor, and containing a 
detailed description of the method em- 
ployed in teaching George Sanders.) 


The editor then adds: “We are sure the 
narrative will prove no less interesting 
to our readers than it was to Mr. Deni- 
son and the editor, and we trust it will 
not only afford encouragement and aid 
to parents in beginning the education of 
deaf children at home, but will also have 
a stimulating and inspiring effect upon 
every teacher who reads it. Much of 
the method described is no less applicable 
to a class of pupils than to a single pupil; 
and we have no doubt that in the hands 
of capable and devoted teachers it would 
go far toward solving the great problem 
of the mastery of the English language 
by the congenitally deaf.’”® 

In presenting the details of his method 
of instruction, Alexander Graham Bell 
wrote in part, as follows: “I was for- 
tunate in securing the codperation of a 
very excellent teacher, Miss Abbie 
Locke, now Mrs. Stone, of St. Louis, 
with whose assistance George’s ecuca- 
tion was carried on. The school- 
room was converted into a play-room, 
and language lessons were given through 
the instrumentality of toys.” 

Mr. Sanders had obtained a room for 
the child and its nurse or maid, who was 
to look after its physical welfare, at 35 
West Newton Street, Boston, where 
Alexander Graham Bell resided. Mr. 
Sanders often visited his son and was 
pleased with the progress made. But 
at the end of the school year it was de- 
cided that the child’s physical needs 
could be better cared for at the home of 
its grandmother, in Salem, than in 
Boston. Salem was nearer to Boston 
than Haverhill and had better commut- 
ing facilities. Thus it was arranged that 
on the opening of the school year in 
1873, Alexander Graham Bell should 
move to Salem and dwell with the grand- 
mother. This he did and dwelt there 
nearly three years. 

To return to the closing months of the 
year 1873, when he perfected the plans 
for calling a convention of teachers in- 
terested in teaching speech to the deaf. 
To insure the attendance of those whom 
desired to be present, be believed that 
the meeting should be held in some city 
not too far from Hartford or North- 
hampton or Boston. So Worcester was 
the city selected and there the first of 
all American conventions of teachers of 
speech to deaf children was held in the 
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high school building, on January 24, 
1874. The meeting was such a success 
that a second meeting was planned to be 
held in June. 

Following the reading of papers, and 
the addresses of invited speakers, Alex- 
ander Graham Bell detailed some experi- 
ments he had conducted with a view to 
determining a better method of securing 
correct pronunciation. The published 
report of the proceedings*® state that “he 
had found that senseless exercises gave 
great pleasure to deaf children when the 
syllables were arranged rythmically. A 
pupil of his, only six years of age, never 
tired of such exercises as the following: 
Of a pa, of a ba, of a ma,etc. . . He 
believed that the pleasure hearing chil- 
dren derive from such nursery rymes as 
Hickory, dickory dock, etc., arose much 
more from the rhythm than the sense. 
He would recommend teachers of very 
young deaf children to study such a book 
as ‘Mother Goose,’ and to set their ar- 
ticulation exercises to the rhythm of the 
most favorite rhymes.”?° 

Can you blame the teachers in the 
sign-language institutions in the early 
70's, that is, about fifty years ago, for 
wondering what manner of man he was 
who had the audacity to advise teachers 
to study “Mother Goose” as an aid in 
promoting appreciation of rhythm? a 
man who believed that dancing and 
music were helpful in affording a sense 
of time? a man who found in kinder- 
garten methods helpful aids in imparting 
knowledge to young deaf children? a 
man who advocated the adoption of 
methods that would enable deaf pupils 
who could talk to have opportunities for 
constant practice in speech? a man who 
advocated systematic efforts to reéducate 
the hearing of pupils whose sense of 
hearing was not totally lost? If all his 
many suggestions were carried out what 
would become of the beautiful language 
of signs? 

The second convention of teachers of 
speech to deaf children was also held 
in the high school in Worcester, on June 
13, 1874. “The proceedings were 
opened with prayer by the Rev. Thomas 
Gallaudet, D.D., of New York.” 

The discussion of practically pre- 
sented topics, brought out helpful sug- 
gestions. Then Alexander Graham Bell 


delivered an address on “Methods of 
Visualizing Speech,” and gave instru- 
mental demonstrations of a very in- 
teresting character. He told how he had 
been led to devise a number of voice- 
writing instruments in the hope of per- 
fecting one that would visualize vibra- 
tions of speech so effectively, and in a 
form possessing the permanency that 
would permit deaf children to read the 
graphic presentations of the imperfec- 
tions in their own utterances, and thus 
be led to attempt to play the game of 
correcting their own speech. He ex- 
plained that he had also thought that 
such graphical presentations might be 
made serviceable in aiding the deaf child 
to become more efficient in reading the 
lips. - 

He explained how, in making one ‘in- 
strument that did momentarily visualize 
perfectly the vibrations of the air, set 
in motion by the utterances of the 
speaker, he had designed his own modi- 
fication of Koenig’s method in producing 
manometric flames. In his modified 
form the flow of gas was controlled by 
a diaphragm in the mouth-piece. Thus 
the vibratory action of every speech- 
sound that impinged on that diaphragm 
caused a corresponding fluctuation in the 
shape of the gas flame. These varia- 
tions in the flame were momentarily re- 
flected in rotating mirrors as visualized 
speech in the form of ribbon-like, curv- 
ing waves. 

But though he could perfectly mirror 
the component elements that produced 
the vibrations, yet he fully understood 
that such momentary shadowgraphs 
were of too evanescent a character to 
prove serviceable for the educational 
purpose desired, unless a means could be 
found for photographing the momen- 
tarily revealed voice-writing as quickly 
as each inscription appeared. Such an 
apparatus would have to be so simple in 
construction that it could be easily 
operated by the average pupil. And he 
realized how difficult it would be to de- 
vise such an apparatus. 

Then he explained why he had also 
made several modified forms of Morey’s 
modification of Scott’s phonautograph ; 
but added that none of these modifica- 
tions proved satisfactory as a means of 
supplying the kind of “copy’’ he desired, 
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that is, copy that would aid deaf children 
to produce, on prepared blackened plates, 
a record of speech vibrations that would 
be a helpful record of individual efforts 
to show progress towards correct pro- 
nunciation, just as the deaf pupils tried 
to reproduce the correct strokes when 
reproducing the daily lesson in penman- 
ship. 

And while delivering that address in 
the high school in Worcester, there came 
to Alexander Graham Bell a thought 
that, later on, indirectly led up to the 
thoughts that preceded the formulation 
of that magnificent theoretical conception 
of the electrical transmission of speech. 

Because he believed that such knowl- 
edge should form a part of his profes- 
sional training, he had made a careful 
study of the anatomy and the physiology 
of the ear. Thus he was familiar with 


its complex mechanism. Hence, while. 


telling the teachers how the stylus in his 
form of phonautograph would trace on 
the smoke-coated plate of glass, graphic 
reproductions of the speech sounds he 
caused to impinge upon the diaphragm, 
the thought came to him of the similarity 
between the movements of the tiny os- 
sicles in the middle ear, that serve as 
transmitters from the ear drum to the 
internal ear, and the movements of the 
recording stylus, when either was ac- 
tuated by speech-vibrations. 

On returning to Boston he explained 
to his warm friend, Dr. Clarence J. 
Blake, the eminent aurist, who was also 
deeply interested in promoting the wel- 
fare of the deaf and the hard of hearing, 
his thought that with a phonautograph 
modelled exactly after the mechanism of 
the ear, it might be possible’ to obtain 
better graphical reproductions of the in- 
flections and modulations of the utter- 
ances of deaf children. If so, then the 
more observant pupils might find such 
an instrument very helpful when trying 
to improve their own speech, just as 
“language records” nowadays aid the 
beginner to correct imperfect pronuncia- 
tion, except that the eye of the deaf child 
supplied the service rendered by the ear 
of the hearing person. 

In other words, the more watchful 
pupils could talk into the transmitter of 
the proposed ear-phonautograph until 
they perceived that the varying curves 


written by the recording stylus, or pen 
actuated by their voice-vibrations, cor- 
responded to the correctly curving lines 
of the copy attached to the smoked-glass 
plate. 

Dr. Blake suggested the use of a 
human ear as likely to prove more satis- 
factory. He offered to obtain an ear in 
the anatomical room at the Harvard 
Medical School, and to have it suitably 
prepared and mounted so it could easily 
be used for the purpose desired. This 
Dr. Blake did. Also, he had the bony 
portions inclosing the middle ear re- 
moved, so that the speaker could watch 
the movements of the tiny bones in the 
ear while his voice-vibrations moved the 
tympanic membrane. 

This expensively mounted phonauto- 
graph was not intended for use by the 
children, but by Alexander Graham Bell 
and Dr. Blake; and the latter in explain- 
ing the method of using it to his medical 
colleagues, in part said: 

“The membrana tympani being set in 
vibration, and the carriage, drawn by its 
weight, moving at a right angle to the 
excursion of the style, a wave line cor- 
responding to the character and pitch of 
the musical tones sounded into it is 
traced upon the smoked glass. For pre- 
servation, the plate is then floated with 
varnish and allowed to dry and 
harden.”?? 

When Alexander Graham Bell went 
home to spend the summer vacation with 
his parents, he took ear- 
phonautograph with him, in order that he 
might make further researches under 
ideal conditions. While experimenting 
with it and observing that every varia- 
tion in his speech was accurately recorded 
on the smoked-glass plate, he observed 
the mechanical perfection of the move- 
ment of the ear-drums as it transmitted 
the changing vibrations to the tiny bones 
which in turn passed the vibrations, 
without change in character, on to the 
etching style that was glued to one of 
the bones. On July 26, 1874, the thought 
came to him, that “if such a thin and 
delicate membrane (as the ear drum) 
could move bones that were relatively to 
it very massive, why should not a larger 
and a stronger membrane be able to 
move a piece of steel in the manner I 
desired” (in his harmonic telegraph ap- 
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paratus). Then, he added, “at once the 
conception of a membrane speaking tele- 
phone became complete in my mind; for 
I saw that a similar instrument to that 
used as a transmitter could also be used 
as a receiver.” 

Alexander Graham Bell also perceived 
that the flow of the electrical current in 
his theoretical speaking-telephone must 
be controlled by the aerial vibration 
created by the spoken message, if that 
spoken message, was to be reproduced 
without change in vibratory character- 
istics, just as the tiny auditory bones 
transmit the aerial vibrations without 
change to the oval window where they 
are reproduced within the internal ear. 

But he also knew that no electrical 
current of such a varying, an undulating, 
character was mentioned in the literature 
of electricity and magnetism. Thus, for 
his proposed speaking telephone he con- 
conceived of an electrical current vary- 
ing exactly in the same degree as varied 
the force of the speech vibrations. And 
for this orginally conceived current he 
coined the terms: “undulating current” 
and “electrical undulations,” 


Search through all authentic literature 
concerning the transmission of speech 
electrically and everywhere the record 
reads that Alexander Graham Bell was 
the first to show the world how to trans- 
mit the spoken word over long distances, 
But the story of the telephone has been 
told so often that only this brief refer- 
ence is necessary here. 


Sublime as was his creation of the art 
of telephony, yet far greater was the 
creator of that art. Men and women 
who never saw Alexander Graham Bell 
drew from his published addresses an 
inspiration to unselfishly serve others. 
Thus it is reasonable to believe that his 
spoken or written or materialized 
thought will influence many among com- 
ing generations to unselfishly serve hu- 
manity. Coming generations also will 
more clearly perceive the high motives 
that actuated Alexander Graham Bell in 
devising the telephone, the radiophone 
and other inventions, as well as in es- 
tablishing the Volta Laboratory. Not 
that he might have more money for the 
gratification of selfish pleasures, but that 
he might have the funds to make his ef- 
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forts in behalf of deaf children far- 
reaching. 


But to return to the summer of 1874. 
He was invited to address the delegates 
who would be in attendance at the “Con- 
vention of American Instructors of the 
Deaf” that was to be held in Belleville, 
Canada. He accepted the invitation, and 
was requested to deliver an address on 
the subject of visible speech. Following 
some practical demonstrations Alexander 
Graham Bell said: 


“The experiment we have just made 
proves that a person may be directed by 
these symbols, how to pronotince sounds 
that he has never heard. Deafness need 
therefore be no bar to the acquirement 
of articulation, if your teachers will ac- 
cept assistance from visible speech. I 
know that there is an idea prevalent, 
even among teachers of the deaf, that 


there is some defect in the vocal organs 


of deaf-mutes that incapacitates them 
from acquiring a good pronunciation. 
We do not sufficiently realize the fact 
that deaf-mutes are dumb merely be- 
cause they are deaf. No one would 
dream of supposing that our mouths 
were defective because we do not talk 
Chinese. The simple fact of the matter 
is that we have never heard that langu- 
age. It is the same with the deaf-mute.” 

The Proceedings also state: “Profes- 
sor Alexander Graham Bell said that if 
it would be in order, he thought the 
members of the convention would be 
interested in hearing of certain experi- 
ments he had made upon the develop- 
ment of the sense of hearing in the semi- 
deaf... He had been surprised on 
visiting institutions for deaf-mutes to 
find that the semi-deaf had been left 
without artificial aids to hearing... . 
even in articulation schools no use had 
been made of hearing trumpets until he 
(Mr. Bell) had suggested it. ... He 


had made experiments upon semi-deaf 


pupils for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether the power of hearing could be 
educated through the instrumentality of 

The Proceedings state further : “Profes- 
sor Alexander Graham Bell addressed 
the convention on the merits of George 
Dalgarno’s manual alphabet as a 
method of communication between the 
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blind and the deaf and dumb, by means 
of touch.” 

On July 11, 1877, Alexander Graham 
Bell and Mabel Hubbard, daughter of 
Gardiner Greene Hubbard were married, 
at the home of the bride in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. After a visit with his 
parents, bride and groom went to 
England, where Dr. Bell delivered a 
series of lectures at Oxford, as already 
related. He also addressed the Society 
of Telegraph Engineers, the Society of 
Arts, the British Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, concerning his re- 
searches on the art of telephony. He 
delivered a lecture on Speech before the 
Royal Institution, and twice he had the 
pleasure of explaining the telephone to 
Her Majesty, Queen Victoria. 

On November 14, 1877, he addressed 
a large audience in Glasgow. On the 
following day, the Glasgow Herald** 
in presenting a long account of Dr. 
Bell’s lecture stated that “the lecturer 
had no doubt whatever that future gen- 
erations would look with surprise to the 
time when civilized nations could pos- 
sibly allow the children that were simply 
deaf to grow up dumb and with unde- 
veloped minds,” 

One of the first fruits of that lecture 
was the establishment in Greenock, Scot- 
land, the next spring, of a private day 
school by the parents of four deaf chil- 
dren. The parents called on Dr. Bell 
and at his suggestion secured the use of 
a room in one of the public school build- 
ings. Then he aided the parents in se- 
curing a trained American teacher. 
When she failed to appear on the day 
announced for the opening of the school, 
Dr. Bell voluntarily taught the pupils 
during the few days that elapsed before 
the arrival of the teacher. These deaf 
children were encouraged to associate as 
much as possible with the hearing chil- 
dren on the playground and after school 
hours; but they were taught in a room 
separate from that occupied by the hear- 
ing pupils. At Dr. Bell’s suggestion the 
deaf pupils joined the classes of hearing 
pupils for instruction in writing, draw- 
ing, sewing, etc. Owing to the number 
of deaf children in Greenock, it was soon 
converted into a public school and many 
more deaf pupils added. 

On April 16, 1878, he attended a meet- 


ing held in the Buckingham Palace 
Hotel, London, to promote the interests 
of the Society for Training Teachers. 
Miss Susanna E. Hull was present, with 
two of her deaf-born pupils, whose “ar- 
ticulation was perfectly distinct” the 
representative of the London Times™® 
stated. During his address Dr. Bell 
encouraged all efforts to teach speech 
to the deaf and to provide proper 
speech conditions, so that after school 
days ended the deaf could “talk with 
their fellows by words of mouth.” He 
referred to Miss Hull’s successful 
demonstrations and said that “what they 
had beheld was surely enough to banish 
from their minds the too prevalent 
notion that those born deaf are naturally 
less intelligent than others. In America 
that notion was not so common as here. 
Indeed the Americans recognized the 
fact that those thus afflicted are capable 
of the very highest mental culture.” 

On October 8, 1878, Alexander 
Graham Bell delivered an address on the 
subject of speech before the Literary 
and Philosophical. Society of Hull, 
England. The presiding official, in eulo- 
gizing Dr. Bell’s services, said that his 
laudation of Dr. Bell as “a man of in- 
ternational repute was justified by the 
fact that Science herself claimed him, 
not for any nation, but: for the whole 
world.” During his address Dr. Bell 
stated that “we are so familiar with 
hearing speech that rarely do we realize 
how marvellous is the mechanism of 
speech, and the mechanism of hearing 
and the close interrelation of the two.” 
Later he said that a few days before he 
had had an opportunity of making an 
experiment in Scotland. A gentleman 
who was deaf wanted to try the micro- 
phone, and the instrument was arranged, 
and he (Dr. Bell) was able to converse 
with him as readily as he could converse 
with any other person. The gentleman 
held the telephone attached to the micro- 
phone to ‘his ear, and he understood 
everything that was said even when Dr. 
Bell went to the other end of the room. 
But when he took the telephone away 
he was helpless.** 

On October 31, 1878, Alexander 
Graham Bell returned to America. On 
leaving London he was undecided what 
professional work to engage in. Per- 
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sonally, he desired to open “an experi- 
mental school for very young deaf 
children,” and thus be free to devote as 
much of his time as conditions would 
permit, to promoting the intellectual wel- 
fare of deaf children. Yet he felt that 
there were others who should be con- 
sulted before a final decision was made. 
Thus he deferred action until after his 
arrival in the United States. 

It is understood that he was offered 
a chair in one of the colleges in Wash- 
ington, and that he received a number 
of very flattering offers for his services. 
But all offers were declined ; not because 
he thought the salary was insufficient, 
but because he wanted to be free to do 
the things he preferred to do. And 
above all else he wanted to help the deaf. 
He had long considered the advisibility 
of changing his residence from Boston 
to Washington, and when his wife’s 
parents settled permanently in Washing- 
ton, he followed, and the winter of 1878- 
79, found him a resident of Washington. 

Shortly thereafter, Alexander Graham 
Bell began an elaborate scientific investi- 
gation in the hope of ascertaining the 
cause of congenital or “family” deafness. 
This line of research was based on his 
observation that about fifty per cent of 
the pupils then in institutions for the 
deaf, had deaf relatives, thus leading him 
to infer “that heredity plays a part in 
the production of congenial deafness.”* 

He believed that when the records of 
an institution showed that three or more 
deaf pupils belonged to one family, it 
might help in determining the causes of 
congenital deafness if it was known to 
what extent deafness had prevailed 
among both the paternal and the ma- 
ternal ancestors and in the collateral 
branches of such families. 

He realized that in a study so com- 
prehensive in character, no one investi- 
gator would be able to have his re- 
searches cover all sections of the United 
States. Therefore he limited the scope 
of his genealogical investigations largely 
to families residing in New England. 
Yet even in that limited field he was 
able to gather “a mass of material” that 
reached “enormous proportions,” and 
much of which is now included in the 
confidential archives of the Volta 


Bureau that are not open to the general 
public. 
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The cost of gathering such an amount 
of scientific evidence, evidently ran into 
thousands of dollars. For to aid in mak- 
ing his investigations as thorough as pos- 
sible he employed expert genelogists 
during a period of about four years to 
trace and record the details of family 
history of every family in New England 
that was reported to have three or more 
deaf children. And it is gratifying to 
record that nearly all the families con- 
cerned assisted in making the respective 
family history as complete as possible. 

Furthermore, to aid his experts in 
tracing family histories, he purchased 
copies of the published records of deeds, 
as well as of published or of manuscript 
records of births, of marriages, and of 
deaths. Also, he purchased the pub- 
lished histories of many of the New 
England towns, and the published his- 
tories of many New England families. 
He also purchased from the estate of a 
former life-long resident in Edgartown, 
Mass., valuable genealogical manu- 
scripts, including record of births, mar- 
riages and deaths that had occurred on 
the well-known island of Martha’s Vine- 
yard, the “Gay Head” section of which 
was noted for its proportion of deaf 
persons among its population. 

Thus it is probable that the reference 
library of the Volta Bureau possesses a 
larger amount of genealogical material 
relating to the histories of New England 
families than can be found anywhere 
outside of the libraries of some of the 
larger New England historical and gene- 
alogical societies, while it has some 
manuscript material that even those so- 
cieties do not possess. 

While making this extensive investi- 
gation, Alexander Graham Bell observed 
many interesting cases of what he listed 
as “family peculiarities.” In comment- 
ing on some of these cases he said: “You 
find something generally affecting the 
nervous system in connection with the 
brain.” Though many consanguineous 
marriages were recorded among the 
histories of the earlier settlers, yet he 
placed this statement on record: 

“We have no statistics that undeniably 
prove that a consanguineous marriage is 
a cause of deafness; but I do see abun- 
dant proof that a consanguineous mar- 
riage occurring in a family in which 
there is already deafness, increases the 
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deafness in the offspring; it is simply a 
case of selection; the family peculiari- 
ties, whatever they are, are increased.” 

Then, to illustrate his point of view, 
he cited the case of a certain family hav- 
ing seven deaf children, though “there 
was no deafness in the ancestors that was 
known, and no consanguineous mar- 
riage.” Then he added: “One of these 
seven deaf-mutes married his first 
cousin, and had a number of children 
who could all hear and speak, but three 
of them were feeble-minded. There 
again is something to indicate that the 
thing intensified might be in the brain 
and not in the ears at all.” 

He continued. this exhaustive investi- 
gation until conditions arose (the later 
telephone litigation) that compelled him 
to devote the greater part of his time to 
legal questions. So he deposited all his 
manuscripts, record books, charts, etc., 
in the reference library of the Volta 
Bureau, where they have been available 
to all who desired to continue along a 
similar line of research. 

In 1888, in referring to these re- 
searches and to the “causes of congenital 
deafness,” he said: “I think we must 
undoubtedly assume that in the majority 
of cases some ancestral cause operates, 
whatever it may be; and I am very much 
inclined to the belief that there is an ar- 
rest in the development of the nervous 
system. I find all around the points 
where deaf-mutes appear in large num- 
bers, evidence of other disturbances of 
the nervous system... And it is 
probable that in regard to congenital 
deafness in families, there is some cause 
in the nervous system that is inherited— 
it may not be deafness—but heredity 
plays a part.” 


[Nore: Footnotes to this article will appear with 
the next instalment.] 


(To be continued.) 


A TRIBUTE BOTH BEAUTIFUL 
AND PRACTICAL 


The work done by Alexander Graham 
Bell for those who must live in a world 
of silence is nowhere more deeply appre- 
ciated than among the adult deafened. 
Loss of hearing after the education is 
complete tends to bring a keenness of 
realization of the deprivation that the 
congenitally deaf often lack, and corre- 
spondingly an unsurpassed depth of grati- 
tude to one who has brought an allevia- 
tion. 


The Knickerbacker Studio Club of 
Speech-Reading, New York, feels that 
the best possible tribute to the memory 
of Dr. Bell is a rallying to the support 
of the Bureau which he founded, and 
has sent the following list of life mem- 
bers: 

Mrs. James C. Bell 

Mrs. T. Quincy. Browne 

Mrs. John Peyton Clark 

Miss Beatrice M. Chanler 

Mrs. J. Fenimore Cooper 

Mrs. George Devoll 

Mrs. Cleveland Dodge 

Mrs, Pierre S. du Pont 

Miss Katharine Fowler 

Mrs. James R. Garfield 

Mrs. William P. Hamilton 

Miss Kitty Hill 

Mrs. Burton Holmes 

Miss Mary Ingersoll 

Miss Frances Irvin 

Mrs. W. Bradford Jupp 

Knickerbacker Studio Club of Speech- 
Reading 

Miss Mildred Kennedy 

Mrs. Charles MacConnell 

Mrs. George L. McAlpin 

Miss Jean Mills 

Mrs. Pierpont Morgan 

Mrs, William Perry Northrup 

Mrs. Joseph C. Platt 

Miss Marjory Platt 

Mrs. Hiland Porter 

Mrs. N. Todd Porter, Jr. : 

Mrs. Joseph E. Raycroft 

Miss Emily B. Shultz 

Miss Jane B. Walker 

Several of those on the above list were 
life members of the Association before 
August 2, but more than half the names 
have been sent in since that time in ap- 
preciation of Dr. Bell’s influence in plac- 
ing speech-reading within the reach of 
all who need it. 

THE shock of Dr. Bell’s death has 
gone round the whole world but even 
more deeply does it touch the silent 
world, for, unsought, he found us, and 
= has left us with new courage and up- 
ift. 

“Ahoy! Ahoy!” were the first words 
on the telephone. Let them call us now, 
each one of us, with renewed vigor to 
keep up the high standard of his work 
and support that beautiful monument 
which he has left us in the Volta Bureau, 
the center of all the work among the 
deafened. 

CAROLINE C. K. Porter, 
(Mrs. N. Todd Porter, Jr.) 
Founder, The Knickerbacker Studio 
Club of Speech-Reading, New York City. 
Member of the Advisory Council. 
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DR. BELL’S CONNECTION WITH CLARKE SCHOOL 


By CaroLine A. YALE 


R. BELL’S connection with Clarke 
School covers a period of more 
than fifty years—the full period of 

his life in this country. Just before he 
left his childhood’s home in Scotland he 
had experimented with his father’s sys- 
tem of Visible Speech in Miss Hull's 
school for deaf children in Kensington, 
London. This experiment being alluded 
to by his father in a lecture in Boston 
attracted the attention of Miss Fuller, 
the principal of the Horace Mann School 
in that city. She at once arranged for 
Mr. Bell’s coming to that school, and 
very soon thereafter he spent some time 
at Hartford and at the Clarke School. 
Those of us who knew him in those 
early days at Clarke School recall a young 
man of abounding enthusiasm and en- 
ergy. Wherever he was, invariably he 
became the center of a group of eager 
listeners—it might be a group of children 
impatient to join in the game he proposed 
or listen to the story he had to tell, or it 
might be a group of teachers to whom he 
was rehearsing some interesting experi- 
ment. In the schoolroom every child 
was eager to do his best, if only he was 
doing work suggested to him or his 
teacher by Mr. Bell. The confidence 
both of children and teachers in him was 
absolute. Where he led they followed 
with glad enthusiasm. The three months 
of his stay at the Clarke School were 
occupied with hours of instruction in 
phonetics for the teachers and experi- 
ments in speech work with individual 
pupils and groups of pupils. He de- 
voted large portions of time to rhythm 
work and much to fluency and accent. 
While, in the main, he held to practical 
work, he liked well to try occasional ex- 
periments. He devoted days to teach- 
ing a child, totally deaf from birth, to 
sing a tune with precision and accuracy 
and even expression. The accomplish- 
ment of the feat greatly delighted him. 
But, with his rare good judgment, he 
knew this was not a wise expenditure of 
time and effort for the rank and file of 
his pupils. He was eager to try experi- 
ments, eager to investigate. He seemed 
always to think of himself as standing 


on the verge of some new field of knowl- 
edge which must be explored. To him 
it seemed to be a matter of small impor- 
tance who entered in, if only the truth 
was discovered. 

Shortly after his months of teaching 
here, he became absorbed in other lines 
of investigation; and there followed 
years so full of study and experiments 
in connection with the invention of the 
telephone that we saw him less frequently 
at the school.. But invariably when he 
came there was the same enthusiastic in- 
terest in plans of work, and in individual 
pupils. He made suggestions and of- 
fered criticisms—always most kind—and 
spoke words of commendation whenever 
possible. As new plans of work devel- 
oped at the school he considered them 
with care, and almost invariably with 
hearty approval. His enthusiasm over 
the results of plans to encourage the for- 
mation of the reading habit knew no 
bounds. So many times have we all 
heard him say that if a deaf child could 
only be induced to form the habit of 
reading there need be no further anxiety 
about his mastery of English. 

It was Dr. Bell who suggested that 
the trustees of Clarke School be re- 
quested to open its Normal Class to 
teachers preparing for work in other 
schools, and advised the officials of the 
American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf to ask 
for this and to offer to assist in the finan- 
cial support of the Normal Department. 
He often expressed the opinion that this 
part of our work was of paramount im- 
portance. 

With the dedication of Hubbard Hall 
and the opening of the beautiful Ger- 
trude M. Hubbard Memorial Chapel— 
the gift of Mrs. Bell in memory of her 
mother—there followed a period of more 
frequent visits from both Dr. and Mrs. 
Bell. They came for the celebration of 
the Fiftieth Anniversary of the founding 
of the school and Dr. Bell took a princi- 
pal part in the public exercises on that 
occasion. 

Since his acceptance of the presidency 
of our Board of Corporators in 1917, he 
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has been much more frequently at the 
school, stopping over for a day on his 
way from Washington to his Cape Bre- 
ton home or on his return. Twice during 
this time he arrived unexpectedly during 
Sunday afternoon service. Promptly he 
yielded to the request for. a talk, telling 
the boys and girls about his latest line of 
investigation and patiently answering all 
their questions. At such times we all 
forgot that we were in the presence of 
the great scientist—he was our friend. 
Two years ago he was so much inter- 
ested in the fact that his father’s system 
of phonetics was being taught to a group 
of students at Smith College that he con- 
sented to give two lectures on Visible 
Speech to the students in the Department 
of Spoken English. These lectures were 
received with interest and enthusiasm. 
His last visit here was in December 
last. Mrs. Bell was with him. He was 
so interested in the consideration of the 
affairs of the school that both he and 
Mrs. Bell stayed over a second day. He 
expressed deep concern over the prospec- 
tive change in the principalship and urged 
strongly that the place be filled by some 


one familiar with the methods and tradi- 
tions of the school. He was interested 
also in the effort to increase the Endow- 
ment Fund of the school, the develop- 
ment of the work of the Normal De- 
partment, and the establishment of a 
Research Department. In this last he took 
especial interest and wrote a number of 
scientific men in regard to the matter. 

It is fifty-two years last April since Dr. 
Bell first came to Clarke School. From 
that day on his interest in our school and 
its work has never flagged. He has al- 
ways been the wise adviser, the kind 
critic, and at the same time the genial 
comrade of teachers and pupils alike. His 
mind never ceased in its marvelous activ- 
ity, nor did his broad sympathy ever nar- 
row in its outreach. Clarke School has 
been from the first most fortunate in 
wise counsellors. Among them Dr. Bell 
has always held a preéminent place. In 
his going the school mourns an irrepar- 
able loss, but recognizes with deep thank- 
fulness the possession of a rich store of 
wise counsel and personal inspiration 
which remain a lasting heritage. 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL is 
dead, and so another of Earth’s immor- 
tals has crossed the Great Divide. 

The tongue that gave speech to the 
speechless and voice to inanimate wire 
is silent, but though dead, he speaks to 
us still in a language imperishabie, for 
faith, hope, and charity, saith the great 
Apostle, abide, and these virtues he 
possessed to the fullest. 

Alexander Graham Bell needs no epi- 
taph on bronze or stone to perpetuate 
his memory, for his name is written deep 
in letters of gold upon the scroll of fame, 
and time can ne’er efface it. 

Dr. Bell was a man of vision, and in 
the words of the poet, “dipt into the fu- 
ture far as human eye could see,” and yet 
he was not visionary. 

He was an explorer not only in the 
realm of physics but also in the physical, 
and in the latter he found his greatest 
joy, for he was far more interested in 
giving speech to the little deaf child than 
in his great invention that carried the 
voice of the hearing man across conti- 
nents. 


Scientific societies, great universities, 
and nations showered honors upon him 
for he had reached the mountain top of 
human achievement, and yet, withal, he 
was the meekest of the meek and shrank 
from the plaudits of his fellow men. 

Beginning life as a delicate child, he 
battled against that dread disease that 
took toll of his younger. brothers, won 
his fight, and became strong and vigorous 
in mind and body. 

His was a will indomitable that knew 
not defeat, and when the storms of con- 
troversy beat upon him, he remained as 
serene and unruffled as the mighty deep 
after the gale has ceased to blow. 


To such a man there could be no fail- 
ure in carrying out the program of life. 


In the passing of Alexander Graham 
Bell, our country has lost one of its no- 
blest, most loyal and lovable citizens, and 
the world one of its greatest benefactors. 


Aucustus ROoGErs, 


Superintendent, Kentucky School 
for the Deaf. 
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MY acquaintance with Dr. Alexander 
Graham Bell dates from the summer of 
1876 when he came to Philadelphia in 
connection with the exhibit he, for the 
first time, made of the telephone, then 
beginning to attract the attention of the 
general public, and which has since done 
so much to promote social and commer- 
cial intercourse the world over. I re- 
call the impression made by the tall, 
slender young man, with black hair and 
black eyes, as he entered my classroom, 
accompanied by Mr. Frank Wells, then 
editor of the Evening Bulletin, one of the 
leading dailies of the city, and little 
dreamed that I was entertaining the 
great inventor and scientist the young 
man afterward became. 

To know Dr. Bell was to respect and 
love him. By his genius, his great force 
of character combined with the utmost 
kindliness and gentleness of spirit, he 
attracted and held the homage of hosts 
of friends, and of the leading men of the 
age. 

But it is only of Dr. Bell’s great inter- 
est in the education and general welfare 
of the deaf that I would write. Mar- 
ried in young manhood to a most es- 
timable and brilliant deaf lady, the 
daughter of Gardiner G. Hubbard, Esq., 
of Boston, Dr. Bell early lent his re- 
markable talents to devising methods 
and means of promoting in all ways the 
happiness and well being of the deaf as 
a class. To this end he devoted with lib- 


eral hand much of his valuable time and 
great wealth. He founded and richly 
endowed the American .\ssociation to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf, organized and built the Volta Bu- 
reau of Washington, D. C., with the 
view to collect and disseminate useful 
knowledge regarding their instruction, 
founded and for many years managed 
and edited the Vo_ta Review, the lead- 
ing organ of speech-teaching in our 
American schools, believed in speech 
and taught speech to deaf children, and 
gave encouragement to any and all ef- 
forts looking toward their progress and 
improvement in life. 


In Dr. Bell’s death the deaf as a class 
have lost a genial and sympathetic bene- 
factor; teachers of the deaf, a wise coun- 
sellor and generous friend; and the 
scientific and business world, an inde- 
fatigable worker. 


To me the information that Dr. Bell 
had passed away was an unbelievable 
reality. Could it be possible that the 
great rugged frame, the brilliant mind, 
the unflagging searcher for truth was no 
more? He is not, but I have the faith 
to believe his spirit will live to animate 
loving hearts, helping hands, and leaders 
of thought for all time. He rests well 
amid the cliffs of his loved Scotia. 


A. L. E. Crouter, 


Superintendent, School for the 
Deaf, Mt. Airy, Pa. 


*Tis human fortune’s happiest height to be 
A spirit melodious, lucid, poised, and whole; 
Second in order of felicity 
To walk with such a soul. 


THESE words express more perfectly 
than could any of my own the feeling in 
my heart as I recall long years of ac- 
quaintance with Doctor Bell. It was a 
high privilege to know so true and great 
a soul, and to enjoy as Mr. Lyon and I 
did the intimacy of the home life at Beinn 
Bhreagh, where, in Doctor Bell, as hus- 
band, father, and host, we saw and felt 
the “gentleness” that makes men “great.” 

Doctor Bell’s intensely vital interest 
and superb enthusiasm in promoting the 
newest and best methods for the educa- 


tion of the deaf was an inspiration to us 
all, and aroused Mr. Lyon to active and 
enthusiastic cooperation. The affection- 
ate relations between these two men re- 
minded one of the love of David and 
Jonathan and of them it may be truly 
said—‘“In death they are not divided.” 

In the passing of Dr. Bell our great 
loss is irreparable. May we have the 
faith and the courage to say with the 
blind Milton, 


I argue not against Heaven’s hand or will, 
nor bate a jot of heart or hope; but still bear 
up and steer right onward. 


(Mrs, Edmund) Carotyn H. Lyon, 
Member of the Advisory Council. 
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IN the death of Alexander Graham 
Bell, the world has lost one of its great- 
est scientists, our country one of its no- 
blest citizens and society a true gentle- 
man, 

It is not, however, thoughts of success 
achieved by years of toil and struggle, 
nor of the laurel wreaths that crowned 
so fittingly the golden autumn of his life, 
that stand out most strikingly before me ; 
it is rather a sense of personal loss in 
the passing of a great Leader, whose life- 
work, as he himself said centered around 
the teaching of speech to the deaf, 


Memories of the earlier years back in 
the seventies, recall the earnest endeavor 
and spirit of self-sacrifice with which 
Dr. Bell carried on his noble work and 
personally. I have always considered it 
a rare privilege to have had a place 
among the teachers whom he instructed 
and inspired. 

To the earnest and devoted teachers 
of the deaf who are in the springtime of 
their profession, the life of Dr. Bell will 
ever be an inspiration and encourage- 
ment. To those, and they are few in- 
deed, who with him have borne the bur- 
dens and heat of the day, there is hope 
and joy and peace in the contemplation 
of the reward which our Faith holds out 
as the crown of a well-spent life. 

S1istER Mary ANNE BurRKE, 

Principal, Le Couteulx Saint Mary’s. 


IT would be hard to find in human 
history a man whose heart so yearned to 
help humanity as did that of Dr. Alex- 
ander Graham Bell, and there have been 
few whose efforts have been followed 
by so large a measure of success. To 
those who can hear his telephone has 
added more power and more happiness 
than the microscope and telescope com- 
bined have added to those who can see, 
and to those who cannot hear his part in 
the Votta Review and in Clarke School 
for the Deaf has greatly helped to bring 
the inestimable blessings of speech. He 
was really a great hearted and noble 
minded man. 


J. C. Harris, 
Principal, Georgia School 
for the Deaf. 


HAVING been one of the greatest 
men of his day Alexander Graham Bell 
was yet one of the humblest. His faith 
in the potentialities of every one he met, 
his love, his kindness, his gentleness to 
all who entered his presence, are the 
happy memories of those who were priv- 
ileged to call him friend. 

In spite of his many achievements the 
education of the little deaf child re- 
mained always close to his heart. He 
spoke often with deep feeling of the days 
when he had his own little school in 
Washington. 

Those of us who have the happy mem- 
ory of his genial countenance in the class- 
room with a little child happily ensconced 
on each knee, find the picture complete. 

To some of us he was a beloved foster 
father. He has left us, and some things 
can never be quite the same, but the in- 
fluence of such a life will remain to the 
end. 

ANNA C. REINHARDT, 
Principal, Home School for 
Little Deaf Children. 


PROBABLY Dr. Bell will be remem. 
bered historically first of all for his in- 
vention of the telephone and next as an 
authority on phonetics and the educa- 
tion of the deaf, and following these he 
will be remembered for his other inven- 
tions. 

The profession will keenly feel the loss 
of Dr. Bell’s strong leadership, and there 
is no one man to fill his place. 

It is seldom that a man lives to see 
the result of his work carried into every 
home, factory, and business as Dr. Bell 
has lived to see the telephone become 
one of the fundamentals of our present 
social organization. At the same time, 
he has lived to see his efforts for the im- 
provement of the instruction of speech 
and speech-reading among the deaf 
crowned with success. Every combined 
school in the United States now employs 
speech and speech-reading, and is con- 
tinuing to make further use of it as fast 
as efficient teachers can be trained to 
handle the work. 

Arvin E. Pope, 
Superintendent, New Jersey 
School for the Deaf. 
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WHEN word came to me that Alexan- 
der Graham Bell was dead, my first feel- 
ing (I could not help it) was my per- 
sonal loss; the next was the loss that the 
deaf of every country had sustained. For 
forty years I was permitted to know him 
and his work and to enjoy his friendship. 


The world will testify to his genius 


and to the greatness of his intellect but 
it remains for those of us devoting our 
lives to the education and betterment of 
the deaf to bear witness to the great sym- 
pathy he had for the deaf, and his great 
interest in them and their problems, a 
sympathy and an interest that were a 
part of his life. 

So far as the education of the deaf is 
concerned there have been too few men 
like Alexander Graham Bell to interest 
themselves in this line of special educa- 
tion. While not always understood in 
his fervency and his zeal for the advance- 
ment of the education of the deaf, by 
those on the outside, still those of us who 
were permitted to know him personally 
can testify that he was a force for and 
a friend to the deaf surpassed by no one. 

N. F. Walker, 
Superintendent, South Carolina 
; School for the Deaf. 


DR. ALEXANDER GRAHAM 
BELL’S inventions need no enumera- 
tion, but it is largely due to his genius 
and aid that the education of the deaf 
in America is so far above that of any 
other country in the world. 

Two of the remarkable characteristics 
of Dr. Bell were his amiable disposition 
and his great activity. Although Dr. Bell 
was known world wide and was one of 
the foremost inventors, yet he was un- 
assuming in all of his undertakings; so 
much so, that few outside the profes- 
sion, realize what a wonderful benefac- 
tor he has been to the deaf. 

That Helen Keller has been able to 
obtain her education is largely due to 
the assistance of Dr. Bell. This is one 
of the numerous specific instances in 
which he has proved a friend and helper 
of the deaf. 

Geo. B. Lioyp, 
Superintendent, Washington School 
for the Deaf. 


A SNAPSHOT OF DR. BELL, TAKEN BY A 
LITTLE DEAF GIRL 


MY acquaintance with Dr. Bell began 
when I was a member of the Normal 
Training Class in Clarke School. We 
heard with some apprehension that the 
great man was coming. But when we 
saw the beautiful soul shining though his 
face we felt at ease. The little deaf chil- 
dren too were at their best in his pres- 
ence. 

We need not speak of ‘the wonders he 
accomplished in the world of science and 
invention. That’s an open book for all 
the world to read and marvel. But the 
proof of the truly great soul of the man 
was the confidence and peace his pres- 
ence gave. The great love in the heart 
of the man for all humanity fell like a 
benediction on all who knew him. 

Laura LILLIAN ARBAUGH, 


Principal, Miss Arbaugh’s School 
for Deaf Children. 
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IN the passing away of Dr. Alexander 
Graham Bell, the profession has lost its 
most distinguished advocate of oral 
teaching and the deaf their greatest bene- 
factor. Dr. Bell has been an inspiration 
to the young teacher and has. exerted 
more influence upon the profession than 
any other one person. We ask our- 
selves “Who will take his place?” 

E. McK. Goopwin, 
Superintendent, North Carolina 
School for the Deaf. 


The Silent Worker wishes to pay trib- 
ute to the honor of Dr. Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell who was, next to his reputation 
as the inventor of the telephone, known 
for his work with the deaf, following in 
the footsteps of his father and grand- 
father, who had enviable reputations as 
authorities on phonetics. In his rela- 
tions with the deaf, he was very broad- 
minded. 


Although Dr. Bell did a great service 
in advancing oral work he was never at 
any time a rabid pure oralist. He could, 
where occasion demanded, make very 
good use of the manual alphabet. His 
leadership will be greatly missed. 

GeorGE S. Porter, 
Editor, The Silent Worker. 


WILL you allow me to add to the 
tributes to Dr. A. G. Bell an expression 
of my appreciation of his noble charac- 
ter. No one could be in his presence any 
length of time without realizing the 
greatness of his personality and feeling 
his interest in every one who met him. 

Several times I consulted him in re- 
gard to a deaf child. His response was 
always hearty and sympathetic and his 
advice given freely. The deaf child and 
the teacher of the deaf have lost their 
best friend, for whom we deeply mourn. 

His good work will yet yield a richer 
and more abundant harvest. 

My deep sympathy goes out to his wife 
who was his inspiration, counsellor and 
companion. 


Jennie Heprick, 
Director, Washington School for the 
Correction of Speech. 


THE notices in the daily press have 
brought to our attention the death of the 
great scientist and inventor Dr. Alexan- 
der Graham Bell. They tell us too of 
his great interest in and labors for the 
deaf, but to this, may we add our little 
word of tribute? A quarter of a century 
ago, the founder of this school, the Right 
Reverend Monsignor Thomas Magennis, 
seeking light, and instruction in his 
newly assigned labors in the establish- 
ment of a school for the deaf, turned to 
Doctor Bell, and the kindness and help- 
ful courtesy with which he was received 
both then and on many subsequent oc- 
casions up to the time of his death are 
among the treasured traditions of the 
school. Dr. Bell has been taken from 
us, but his spirit and work can never die 
as will be attested by the many whose 
lives have been blessed by his living. 


M. J. SPLAINE, 


Superintendent, Boston School for the 
Deaf. 


WHILE the world of science will for- 
ever claim Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, 
inventor of the telephone, as its own, 
the deaf, particularly the orally taught 
deaf and their friends will vote him as 
one of their greatest benefactors; not 
because of his services as a teacher of 
the deaf, in which capacity he served for 
a number of years during which time re- 
search work in connection with the 
mechanism of the human ear brought 
about the invention of the telephone ; but 
because of the tremendous impetus his 
influence gave toward oral instruction. 
Nothing brings more comfort to the dis- 
tressed minds of the fond parents of 
deaf children than the experience of 
hearing these children express them- 
selves in spoken language; and the deaf 
themselves value it as a priceless treasure 
to be able to communicate with their 
fellowmen. Regardless of the prevail- 
ing discussion as to methods, it cannot 
be refused that the late Dr. Bell was 
more influential in bringing about the 
universality of oral instruction than was 
any other individual. 

IGNATIUS BJORLEE, 


Superintendent, Maryland School for 
the Deaf. 
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Nature seems to exist for the excellent. 
The world is upheld by the veracity of good 
men: they make the earth wholesome. They 
who lived with them found life glad and nu- 
tritious. 

I count him a great man who inhabits a 
higher sphere of thought into which other 
men rise with labor and difficulty; he has but 
to open his eyes to see things in a true light, 
and in large relations; whilst they must make 
painful corrections and keep a vigilant eye on 
many sources of error. 

He is great who is what he is from nature, 
and who never reminds us of others. 


IT was my privilege to meet Dr. Bell 
only once, upon the occasion of a meet- 
ing of the Board of Directors of the 
Volta Bureau, and after lunch in the 
library of his home; but this single con- 
tact left an ineradicable impression of 
the man. If I had never heard of him 
before, I should have marked him down 
in memory as a great man. I think no 
one has ever made so profound an im- 
pression. 

His personal appearance was very 
striking ; his size and bulk, his very pro- 
nounced and generous features—nose, 
mouth, eyes—contributed to this effect; 
the head was massive. But I have never 
seen so large a man who was so alert; 
every sense seemed wide awake, and the 
active body was responsive to the alert 
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and active mind which dominated. It 
was with effort that one associated the 
idea of age with one so eagerly alive in 
every fiber. 

One rather expects eccentricity in 
genius but if eccentricity were there, it 
was not discoverable. The alert eager- 
ness and interest, and the spontaneity 
and unaffected freshness of point of 
view of an unspoiled youth were the 
most surprising qualities in one so ac- 
complished, a man known like Edison 
for his capacity for prolonged intensive 
labor upon problems that arose in the 
course of his work. 

The other characteristic which lingers 
in memory was the marked devotion to 
Mrs. Bell who sat opposite him at lunch 
and to whom he repeated voicelessly 
most of the conversation. 

The news of his death came as a shock 
despite his age; his energy and vitality 
seemed abundant for the demands of 
many years. He bore the stamp of great- 
ness surely, but unconsciously, and the 
recollection of this contact with one of 
Nature’s Noblemen will always be treas- 
ured. 

H. M. McManaway, 
Superintendent, Virginia School 
for the Deaf. 


AGAIN there has passed from our 
midst one who cannot be replaced. Again 
one of the geniuses of the world has gone 
to the “great beyond.” We mourn his 
loss, more than we can say. But what he 
has done for all humanity, what he has 
done for an unfortunate class of society 
in which we are are all interested, will 
live on. 

Groping in the dark for something 
which could make one person hear and 
thus restore an individual happiness, he 
was able to make the whole world hear. 
Such genius was bound to make itself 
known and, today, after years of honor, 
showered upon him by the whole world, 
he survives in the memory of mankind 
as the inventor of the telephone. 

But, to us, he means. more than that, 
We have had a chance to know him inti- 
mately, to know his human side, to ap- 


preciate that, with all the honors heaped 
upon him, he could humble himself 
enough to mingle with us to help those 
who were handicapped by deafness. As 
years rolled by, he could reap the bene- 
fits of his invention and sit calmly still; 
but when it came to his aid of the deaf, 
particularly the deaf child, he was never 
content that he had finished his work. 
New problems wete arising all the time, 
problems which could be solved in a few 
years. 

The spirit of Alexander Graham Bell 
may be carved in marble by the hand of 
man. But to us, who are interested in 
the problem of the deaf, that spirit will 
live in our hearts, never to die. 

HAROLD Hays, 

President, American Federation of 
Organizations for the Hard of Hearing. 

Member, Board of Directors. 
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EVERY one who has been connected 
with the education of the deaf for any 
appreciable length of time, must sooner 
or later, realize the difficulty, we might 
almost say, the hopelessness, of arousing 
public interest in our work, to the ex- 
tent of enlisting the sympathy and prac- 
tical help of those who by reason of 
their various spheres of influence, might 
further the interests of this most impor- 
tant branch of education. Never before 
was there a time when the Gospel of 
Service was preached as vigorously as 
it is today, and yet, as we look back upon 
the losses that our profession has sus? 
tained during the last three or four years, 
we are constrained to ask, somewhat pes- 
simistically it may be—“Who can take 
their places?” 


One by one, of recent years, many of 
our best men, veterans in the work, either 
as administrators, or actively engaged in 
the work of teaching, have passed away, 
leaving gaps in the ranks which cannot 
be filled. In addition to these losses, we 
have sustained others, those who gave 
generously of their substance, their time 
and their talents to help forward our 
work. It is little more than two years 
ago that we were called upon to mourn 
the loss of that good friend and benefac- 
tor of the deaf, Edmund Lyon, and now 
we gather to pay our respects and to ex- 
ptess our sorrow at the passing of that 
great scientist and beneficent advocate of 
the deaf child, Dr. Alexander Graham 
Bell, whose unique and charming per- 
sonality was an inspiration to every 
teacher of the deaf who had the good 
fortune to come in contact with him. 


Like all truly great men, Dr. Bell was 
above all things extremely modest and 
unassuming. In December, 1920, while 
on a visit to England, he was the guest 
of honor at a complimentary luncheon 
at Derby, at which members of the Exec- 
utive Committee of the National College 
of Teachers of the Deaf were present. 
In the speeches that followed, many com- 
plimentary remarks were made concern- 
ing Dr. Bell’s scientific achievements, 
and when the illustrious inventor rose to 
reply, he said that he had to confess that 
in looking back over his life, it seemed 
to be a dream to think of his connection 
with the telephone. It was many years 


DR. BELL IN 1915 


since he had had anything to do with 
telephones or telephone companies, but 
people had told him so many times that 
he had invented it, that he was really be- 
ginning to believe he was its inventor! 

On the occasion of the convention of 
teachers of the deaf held at Providence, 
R. L, a few years ago, at the close of 
one of the morning sessions, a number 
of us were waiting for a street car to 
come along, and Dr.. Bell joined the 
group. Those who were present on that 
occasion, will recall, as does the writer, 
the delightful simplicity with which the 
scientist told the story, on the way down 
town, of his experiments, one hot sum- 
mer, in lowering the temperature of one 
of the rooms ‘in his residence in Wash- 
ington, D. C., so that he was enabled to 
work comfortably, while the rest of the 
inhabitants outside were sweltering in 
the excessive heat. 


Taking into consideration Dr. Bell’s 
vigorous life, his rugged frame, his 
cheerful and optimistic disposition and 
his keen interest in scientific pursuits, 
one felt inclined to believe that he would 
round out a century, but it was not to 
be. His was a beautiful life, and it is 
in fit keeping with the nobility of his 
memory that he was laid to rest on the 
summit of Mount Beinn Bhreagh, amid 
the beautiful surroundings of his island 
home that he loved so well. 

James ArTHUR WEAVER, 


Superintendent, School for 
the Deaf, Vermont. 
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HISTORIC figure that Alexander 
Graham Bell will ever be, with fame that 
adds glory to the glories of America, he 
is yet our prophet and our leader. As 
Founder of the Volta Bureau, which is 
dedicated to the service of the deafened 
as to that of the deaf, no forward im- 
pulse of the deafened towards more 
abundant life and usefulness ever came 
into being without his sympathy. Not 
only did he give influence, funds and per- 
sonal labor towards his real objective of 
securing the art of speech for all little 
deaf children, but he cared as well that 
hard of hearing people of all ages should 
learn to read the lips. From that clear 
vision of the scientist what growth has 
come! All we who may claim to be of 
the Volta family know of the thousands 
of lives benefited and blessed through 
that one thought of his. 

When the New York League for the 
Hard of Hearing began its life in 1910, 
under Edward B. Nitchie’s leadership, 
our first thought was to gain Dr. Bell’s 
approval. It was generously given, and 


he graciously allowed us to name him at 
the head of those who enlisted their in- 
terest with our infant movement. Today 
nearly thirty American and Canadian or- 
ganizations pay their loving tributes to 
Dr. Bell’s memory as the man who made 
this great social movement possible. 
And who shall refuse to pay him one 
tribute more? Who can deny that his 
epoch-making telephone does not number 
among its innumerable results the little 
portable telephones which amplify sound 
for dulled hearing and enable so many of 
us to keep our places in active life? So 
that even his most comprehensive public 
service has its application and its uses for 
that relatively small section of humanity 
which held captive so comparatively 
large a section of that great heart of his. 
With praise and thanksgiving for this 
life which loved and served, the New 
York League for the Hard of Hearing 
lays its garlands of laurel and cypress be- 
fore his immortal memory. 
THe New York LEAGUE FOR THE 
Harp oF HEARING 


I REMEMBER meeting Dr. Bell at 
a Conference of the Principals and 
Superintendents which met at the Colo- 
rado School for the Deaf and Blind in 
the summer of 1892. I was present at a 
good many of the sessions of that Con- 
ference and remember very well the im- 
pression I received from the addresses of 
prominent members, notably one from 
Dr. Bell. Since that time Dr. Bell has 
frequently been in the public prints, for 
he has always seemed to be a busy man 
ever ready with an offering for the bene- 
fit of humanity. He was undoubtedly one 
of the foremost men of the age, and by 
that expression I do not mean to confine 
his fame to this country, for it was world 
wide. While not knowing him myself 
any more than a bare acquaintance, I 
have heard very many delightful things 
from him through mutual friends, and it 
was a matter of great regret to me when 
the news of his death came. 

F. H. MANNING, 

Principal, Alabama School for the 
Deaf. 


IT is impossible to express what the 
deafened owe Dr. Bell for the most val- 
uable service which he lovingly ren- 
dered in their behalf. 


That a man of his marvelous abilities 
and standing in the world should have 
been willing to devote many of the best 
years of his life to this cause not only 
shows the estimate he placed upon it. but 
has given the cause recognition which it 
could not possibly have had without this 
convincing demonstration of his inter- 
est. 


In choosing this labor of love for hu- 
manity when he had at his command the 
best opportunities the world has to offer, 
he has revealed one of the most beauti- 
ful phases of his character. 


The deafened of the world have lost 
a valuable friend in the passing of Dr. 
Bell. 

Tue Misses 
Principals, The Kinzie School 
of Speech-Reading. 
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HOW rapidly the pioneers among the 
great and untiring workers for the edu- 
cational and moral uplift of the deaf are 
passing. Our last loss has been one of 
the greatest and deepest of losses. Not 
only have we in our small and limited 
world lost a benefactor and friend, but 
the entire world at large is mourning this 
irreparable loss of a leader in many fields 
of achievement. 

Unfortunately for me, I was not in 
the deaf work during the period of Dr. 
Bell’s most active and influential interest. 
His love for the deaf, his honest efforts 
to aid and promote the methods of edu- 
cation, his personal contact and associa- 
tion with the work and the profession 
were known and felt by all. 

Since my entrance to the profession a 
few years ago, Dr. Bell had not been ac- 
tively connected with the work or the 
profession. During my early training 
and preparation, the name of Bell and his 
theories on teaching speech to the deaf 
were paramount. He was an outstand- 
ing figure among the leading men of the 
profession. He was looked upon and 
considered as one of the leading authori- 
ties. His work was thorough; his the- 
ories convincing; and above all his pur- 
poses and ideals inspiring. His name 
and the most advanced method of edu- 
cating the deaf are synonymous. 

During the embryonic stage and more 
especially during the period of profound 
experience and well-earned knowledge 
of the deaf as a whole, and after years of 
teaching, we have all reached the same 
conclusion, namely, that Dr. Alexander 
Graham Bell, a teacher of the deaf him- 
self, was well founded in his ideas and 
opinions ; that he wished to afford every 
deaf child, who was capable of doing so, 
the ability to speak and read lips, by 
which means he would be thus better able 
to stand on an equal footing with his 
hearing brothers and in this way fill his 
particular niche in the community. 

No one individual has done more to 
influence, aid, and better the present 
methods of the education of the deaf 
than Dr. Bell. It is agreed by all that 
his influence and the imprint of his per- 
sonal character, ideas, and hopes shall 
continue long after him. It is with the 
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greatest sense of feeling that we express 
our sorrow at a time like this. 
Etwoop A. STEVENSON, 
Superintendent, Kansas School 
for the Deaf. 


WHEN I saw the announcement of 
the death of Dr. Bell I felt that I had lost 
a personal friend, for he was my friend, 
as he was the friend of everyone who is 
working for the deaf and hard of hear- 
ing. He seemed to belong to us in a 
peculiar sense. 

It is as the friend of the young, strug- 
gling teacher of lip-reading that I have 
thought of Dr. Bell most often, for so 
many times Mr. Nitchie spoke to me of 
Dr. Bell’s great kindness to him in 1902, 
when he was preparing his first book on 
lip-reading. Mr. Nitchie was young, 
and, as yet, untried, but Dr. Bell believed 
in him, and not only gave him advice 
and suggestions for the book, but he and 
Mrs. Bell entertained him in their home. 
It was one of his pleasantest memories, 
and one that he liked to recall. Always, 
when speaking of it, he would comment 
on the fact that it was the faith which 
his friends had in him that made it pos- 
sible for him to do his work. 

It was no small thing for a man of Dr. 
Bell’s standing to lend a helping hand 
to a young man just starting, and no 
doubt the success which Mr. Nitchie was 
able to achieve was due in no small de- 
gree to the help and encouragement 
which he received at the time when he 
needed it most. And what Dr. Bell did 
for Mr. Nitchie, he no doubt did for 
many another young teacher. He was 
always ready to offer encouragement and 
to help in any way that he could, for he 
had a big heart and ready sympathy. 

Dr. Bell will be remembered by the 
general public as the inventor of the tele- 
phone, but all who have had any part 
in the work for the deaf and hard of 
hearing will remember him for himself, 
and for the work that he did to relieve 
the burden of deafness. 

Mrs. Epwarp B. NITCHIE, 


Principal, The Nitchie School of Lip- 
Reading, Inc. 
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AT this time may I be permitted to ex- 
press my sense of personal loss in the 
death of Dr. Bell? 

After Miss Ann George came to 
Washington, the Montessori Associa- 
tion was formed with Mrs. Bell as chair- 
man. Meetings were held often for sev- 
eral winters at the hospitable home of 
Dr. and Mrs. Bell on Connecticut Ave. 

One fall, I think it was in 1915, Miss 
George said that Dr. Bell was going to 
give talks, every Wednesday afternoon 
from 4 to 5, at the Volta Bureau, in 
line writing, a subject in which his fa- 
ther had taken great interest. 

There were about twelve persons in 
the class, mostly teachers from the Mon- 
tessori School. I am sure everyone looks 
back with the same pleasure I have, to 
those informal meetings when we gath- 
ered around the long table in the front 
room of the Volta Bureau near our in- 
structor in line writing. What fun it 
was when after deciphering a few words 
we found we were trying to read a fami- 
liar poem like Grey’s “Elegy!” 

Of course the great attraction was 
Dr. Bell. Every now and then he would 
stop for an anecdote. One day he told 
about the time when he and his brother 
who lived in the lower floor of an apart- 
ment house in Edinboro, made a skull 
of hard rubber and put it in the upper 
floors of the apartment house, with a 
string reaching down to the first floor. 
He and his brother would pull the string, 
cries of mama, mama would sound 
through the halls and doors would open, 
but close again when no one was seen. 

Another time Dr. Bell spent his ener- 
gies on the vocal mechanism of a dog; 
by pressing on certain parts of the dog’s 
throat and encouraging the dog to make 
a sound, Dr. Bell succeeded in getting 

.the dog to say something which sounded 

like, “How are you, grandma.” The 
fame of the “talking dog” spread and 
people came from a distance of fifty 
miles to see him! 

Dr. Bell was fond of gathering geo- 
logical specimens which he arranged in 
a case. His father was glad his son took 
an interest in stich a subject so sent for 
a professor of geology to show Graham 
how to arrange the specimens in a scien- 
tific way. To have someone take his 
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things and re-arrange them spoilt every- 
thing and the boy never took any further 
interest in his collection. This was the 
same day, I think, that Dr. Bell told us, 
when we were discussing methods of 
teaching, “Let the child do the example. 
Better the wrong answer which is the 
child’s than the correct answer which the 
teacher has to aid in getting!” 

I remember the first lesson we had 
after Dr. Bell got back from that memo- 
rable trip to Boston and New York. He 
said to me, “That was the proudest mo- 
ment of my life, when I telephoned 
across the continent.” 

A great mani has left us, a genius. But 
we thank God we have had him. 

Mary E. Heprick, 
Washington, D. C. 


IT is a pleasure to me to send a few 
words of appreciation of Dr. Bell, who 
has been a friend to me in many ways. I 
first met him at Lake George at the first 
meeting of the American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf, and there had the privilege of 
hearing him lecture, and of being a mem- 
ber of his classes in Visible Speech. His 
lectures were an inspiration to every 
teacher, and in his lessons, the possibili- 
ties of the human voice were fully dem- 
onstrated. His ability to reproduce 
sounds was a revelation to all. His fond- 
ness for children was a marked. char- 
acteristic of the man. It was a pleasure 
to see them run to him whenever he came 
in sight. 

When he appeared before the Legis- 
lative Committee at Hartford in behalf 
of the Mystic Oral Schooi, his tact and 
ability to treat the subject with detail 
and accuracy, was a wonder to me. He 
had with him a small trunk full of books 
and pamphlets to which he referred to 
prove the truth of his statements. His 
speech made a great impression, and the 
future of the school was assured. 

In the death of Dr. Bell, not only have 
I lost a friend, but everyone interested 
in the education of the Deaf; and to 
every deaf boy and girl in America, his 
help and influence will be an everlasting 
heritage. 


Scott WARNER, 
Principal, Beverly School, Mass. 
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ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 
stands out not only as one of the greatest 
scientists America has developed, but 
also, through his early espousing the 
promotion of the teaching of speech to 
the deaf, and through the great influence 
he has imparted to the educational ad- 
vancement of the deaf, as one of the fore- 
most of human benefactors. His estab- 
lishment of the Volta Bureau—his 
tribute to the deaf—further marks him 
as a philanthropist in human endeavor. 

Dr. Bell through his inheritance, early 
association, and education was ripe at his 
maturity to bring forth those scintilla- 
tions, from his intellectual genius, which 
astonished the world, and has placed 
mankind for the present and for time to 
come under everlasting obligations to 
him. His study of the transmission of the 
human voice; telegraphy; aeronautics; 
and geography demonstrates his ver- 
satility as a scientific investigator. Into 
all these lines of investigation he threw 
his life energies, keen wealth of experi- 
ence, and if I may use such a term, his 
acoustic inheritance. Success of his re- 
search and investigation was crowned 
with the result of his inventive skill, 
which will always redown to his glory 
and to the benefit of his fellow men. We 
leave for others the recounting of his 
fame in the realm of science. It is for 
us to pay tribute to him as he is known 
intimately to those who have worked for 
and with him in that field of endeavor 
in which he had the keenest interest, and 
which throughout his whole life was, I 
believe, the one field of research which 
was nearest his heart. 

The study of sound, its origin, its 
transmission and wave course, and its 
reception by the human organism was 
his life work. and through his early edu- 
cation and lifelong study he gained a 
masterful knowledge of the subject 
which caused his practical efforts to radi- 
ate in the manifold directions in which 
sound waves issue. 

His studies led him to investigate the 
subject of sound wave reception by the 
humen organism and its failure of ap- 
Preciative reception in certain malforma- 
tions and diseases of the auditory ap- 
paratus. Of all methods to bridge over 
the gap from which the deaf suffer in 
their hearing, other than medical, the one 


which engaged his attention and alone 
appealed to him, was the creation of a 
new pathway through the sense of sight 
and touch to the reception center— 
speech-reading. In this field of en- 
deavor, the oral method, he was a 
continuous champion, an everlasting ex- 
ponent, one who bore aloft the torch of 
continuous enlightenment. His advo- 
cacy of all sane methods for the better- 
ment of the deaf, his establishment of 
the Volta Bureau, and his creation and 
intense interest in the development of 
the American Association to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, in- 
dicate his human interest in our work. 
Among his many labors of love in behalf 
of the deaf was one that few knew of; 
and that was in collaboration with 
several others in overseeing and editing 
the last three decennial Census of the 
U.S. As I was associated with him in 
two of these census revisions and edit- 
ings I can testify to the laborious efforts 
they entailed and his painstaking devo- 
tion to the work. The wonderful results 
that issued from his early espousing 
speech-reading standing forth as a pillar 
of strength and encouragement, to those 
who sought its advancement, can ‘never 
be measured. 

Through his council, advice, and per- 
sonal effort a new field has been opened 
up to the deaf child. Early in the field, 
everlastingly at it, however much his 
other duties restrained, because his heart 
was in the work, accounts for the busy 
man of Science accomplishing so much 
in aid of the deaf. 

One of the interesting features of his 
life was his Wednesday evenings at 
home, during the winter season. These 
“at homes” were semi-social scientific as- 
semblies open to most of the men of 
science, in its full sense, living in Wash- 
ington. After once being invited the 
door was always open, whenever it 
suited you to enter. There was no ob- 
ligation of continuous attendance. Visit- 
ing scientists usually found it convenient 
to attend when in Washington over 
Wednesday. The meeting was usually 
opened by Dr. Bell ‘introducing some 
chance visitor through telling of his 
work. At other times the meeting was 
opened by Dr. Bell making some perti- 
nent remarks along some particular line 
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of scientific endeavor, then calling upon 
someone present to start the subject. No 
one was called upon unless he was thor- 
oughly familiar with the subject under 
discussion, so no one was subject to em- 
barrassment. Time was well taken up 
on the subject or a shift made to another 
until the profitable evening came to a 
time-limit close. A collation and social 
mingling terminated a profitable and 
pleasant evening. These events were 
unique in Washington life, and no one 
but of his personal charm, honesty of 
purpose and scientific attainment could 


have maintained them over such a long 
period of years. 

As a near neighbor, for many years, 
of this distinguished man, I had many 
opportunities of noting his affable social 
nature, his wonderful temperament, his 
attractive physical charm, his remarkable 
eyes, his consistent patriotism, and his 
devoted family life. Few men are given 
in such full measure all that makes up a 
perfect life as this man had brought to 
him, and live true to them. 

Cuarces W. Ricuarpson, M.D., Sc.D. 

Member of the Board of Directors. 


IT was with deep regret that I read in 
the daily newspapers of the death of Dr. 
Bell. I have had the privilege of. being 
in attendance at many of his talks to 
teachers, and besides know personally of 
many acts showing his deep interest in 
the welfare of the deaf and the blind. 
I'may mention one instance of this kind. 
At the time I was in charge of. the 
Florida: School, there was a little girl in 
the. department. for the: blind whose im- 
perfect sight was due to cataracts, and 
a specialist informed me that an opera- 
tion would probably restore her sight. 
There was no fund on which to draw 
for the hospital expense, which would 
necessarily be quite-an item, and in this 
extremity I wrote to Dr.. Bell and stated 
the facts. By return mail came a check 
for the specified amount. I may add that 
previous to my coming to Florida he had 
established a fund for the purpose of 
bringing in the deaf and blind from re- 
mote sections of the state. [I have no 
doubt that there were many similar in- 
stances of his kindness and generosity. 

I shall never forget Dr. Bell’s keen in- 
terest in the proceedings of the Con- 
ventions ‘and the part that he’ took. in 
the discussions. His talks at the Sum- 
mer Meetings of the Speech Association 
were fascinating as well as instructive. 

Dr. Bell will be remembered by the 
world as a great inventor, but by 
teachers of the deaf and the blind, he 
will also be remembered as a teacher of 
rare ability and as a great-hearted phi- 
lanthropist. 

A. CALDWELL, 
Principal, California School for the 
Deaf. 


THE thoughtful among the deaf, and 
the professional educators of the deaf, 
will alike sorrow at the passing of Dr. 
Alexander Graham Bell. 

The peoples of the world will always 
hold him in high honor for the ines- 
timable boon which he conferred upon 
civilization by the invention of the tele- 
phone. His fame will endure through- 
out the ages. He had to bear the ridi- 
cule of the presumably wisest men of his 
day, when he suggested the possibility 
of talking over a wire. Everybody con- 
sidered it an iridescent dream, glittering 
to the imaginative vision, but impossible 
of realization. Yet there are over thir- 
teen million telephone instruments in use 
today over which: billions of conversa- 
tions are carried on each year. His basic 
patent is said to be the most valuable 
ever issued in the history of invention. 

Before and after his invention of the 
telephone, Dr. Bell was actively inter- 
ested in the oral method. His father, 
Alexander Melville Bell, when a teacher 
of elocution, had invented symbols of 
visible speech. These Bell symbols were 


used later by the son in teaching the ° 


deaf to speak orally... 

Dr. Bell*established and endowed the 
Volta Bureau at Washington, D. C., 
which, in a broad sense, is for the dis- 
semination of knowledge concerning the 
deaf. 

The whole civilized world will acclaim 
him as one of humanity’s greatest bene- 
factors. He was honored by many great 
institutions of learning, and by the gov- 
ernments of nearly all the nations of the 
globe. 

The Deaf-Mutes’ Journal. 
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: DR. BELL’S FAVORITE PICTURE OF HIMSELF 


A FITTING tribute to Dr. Bell can- 
not be penned in a few words. He was 
endowed with a very pleasing person- 
ality and the warmth of his genial friend- 
ship was extended to all with whom he 


came in contact. His good works are 
an everlasting monument to his name 
which time or man cannot destroy. 
Harry L. WE 
Superintendent, South Dakota 
School for the Deaf. 
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THIRTEEN million telephones were 
silent for ‘a minute as a tribute to Dr, 
Bell as he was tenderly laid to rest on the 
evening of August the fourth, At the 
same moment in every community were 
those whose hearts were filled with grat- 
itude because the inventor of this wonder- 
ful instrument of communication among 
hearing people, had also done so much 
for the deaf by giving them a new com- 
munication with their fellow-men— 
speech and speech-reading. 

The world will always know and revere 
Dr. Bell as the inventor of the telephone, 
but among his many contributions to the 
progress of humanity, and certainly not 
the least, must stand his great work for 
the deaf. Nothing about this work was 
too trivial to command his interest. He 
taught, he lectured, and he published 
books on the subject. 

The Votta Review, the present number 
of which is a memorial to its distinguished 
founder, is a magazine which for twenty- 
four years has sent out to the world its 
messages of information about the deaf, 
It is the official organ of The American 
Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf, an organization 
founded by Dr. Bell to aid educators of 
the deaf in their effort to teach speech and 
speech-reading. Its headquarters are in 
the Volta Bureau, a solid structure built 
and endowed by Dr. Bell in Washington 
City. Here are compiled for preserva- 
tion and distribution world statistics 
about the deaf. Its extensive reference 
library, protected in fire-proof vaults, in- 
cludes copies of important printed docu- 
ments about the deaf and is accessible 
for research work. 

Previous to the establishment of these 
permanent public institutions which have 
proved of such inestimable value, Dr, 
Bell had held his memorable summer 
meetings for several years in succession 
at Lake George, where teachers of the 
deaf were invited to meet and study 
speech. Dr. Bell’s beautiful personality 
dominated these meetings. Lectures, 
talks, and demonstrations filled the days 
and gradually led to an enthusiastic in- 
terest in the subject and a better under- 
standing of it. 

It was my privilege to come in contact 
with this work at Lake George, and at its 
close to return home an enthusiastic be- 


liever, as were many others, in speech 
for the deaf. Dr, Bell’s statement that 
“The best kind of school for a little deaf 
child is a school of one pupil,” I heard 
at Lake George for the first time and 
the memory of it gave me courage later 
to open an experimental oral school be- 
ginning with only two pupils. 

The public day-school movement of 
the Middle West owes much to Dr, Bell. 
His occasional visits to Chicago, where 
day schools were already in operation, 
stimulated the growing interest in speech 
teaching there and are remembered by 
friends of the deaf as milestones mark- 
ing progress. At the time of the World’s 
Fair Dr, Bell awakened an abiding in- 
terest when he introduced Helen Keller 
in a demonstration at Chicago Univer- 
sity. 

One of the greatest tributes that 
Chicago could offer was given to Dr. 
Bell on his last visit in March, 1918, 
when a new public school building, built 
to house both deaf and hearing classes, 
was named in his honor, The Alexander 
Graham Bell School. At the dedication 
exercises of this building the large audi- 
torium was filled to overflowing with 
friends of the cause who came to see 
Dr. Bell and who listened eagerly to his 
gracious message. On this same visit he 
addressed a large concourse of people at 
the Art Institute where a reception was 
tendered him by friends of the deaf, He 
also gave an informal talk before the 
entire membership of the Chicago Nor- 
mal School, more than four thousand in 
all. 

We, the friends of Dr. Bell, cherish 
greatly the memory of these occasions 
and rejoice that this beautiful school 
building in the city of Chicago bears 
the name of Alexander Graham Bell and 
will stand as a perpetual memorial to 
this great and good man. 

Mary McCowen. 


THE FULL measure of the services of 
Alexander Graham Bell to the deaf in 
inaugurating and promoting movements 
for their benefit, only time and the dis- 
cerning estimate of coming generations 
will reveal. In the founding and endow- 
ing of two institutions—a bureau for 
the increase and diffusion of knowledge 
relating to the deaf, and an association 
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to promote the teaching of speech to the 
deaf—he visioned needs and created 
agencies that, perpetual in their useful- 
ness, will stand as his enduring monu- 
ment, eloquently expressive of his great 
interest—an interest the finer because 
purely altruistic—in the welfare of the 
deaf, particularly in all questions bearing 
upon their practical training and cultural 
education. Possibly not the least of the 


-services thus rendered was that of bring- 


ing to the attention of teachers of speech 
the ingenious device of his father, Alex- 
ander Melville Bell, a phonetic alpha- 
bet that, graphically symbolizing the 
vocal organs in their several forms and 
varying positions and movements, pro- 
vided teacher-training work with the 
standard, uniform, and universal termin- 
ology needed to give it a scientific basis 
and framework. 

In the years of my personal association 
with Dr. Bell I was especially impressed 
with the magnetic charm of his lovable 
character, and also with his very evident 
possession of the genuineness and sim- 
plicity of nature that are the inevitable 
marks of true greatness. 

Frank W. Bootu, 
Superintendent, Nebraska School 
for the Deaf. 


DINING with Dr. and Mrs. Bell in 
their Washington home, is indeed a 
precious memory to cherish. It was 


some years ago that this good fortune. 


befell us, yet the tremendous vitality of 
Dr. Bell’s unique personality, animated 
with enthusiasm and keen sympathy, im- 
pressed itself so strongly upon us that the 
details of the evening cannot fade with 
the passing of years. 

Like so many of the really great souls, 
we found him gifted with the most de- 
lightful ingenuousness coupled with a 
sincerity of manner that charms at once. 
He talked of the wonders of the Art so 
near and dear to us all— that subtle art 
of speech-reading—he expressed such 
keen appreciation of any degree of 
success along these lines and such under- 
standing sympathy of its difficulties and 
pitfalls. 

During the dinner he entertained us in 
his own gracious manner and later, led 
the way to a basement workroom where 
he -demonstrated with the utmost enthu- 
siasm the mechanism of a flying machine 


which he spoke of. as his “latest play- 
thing.” 

The wonderful gifts he left to human- 
ity seem fitting symbols of his person- 
ality, for with all the treasures he gave 
to the world from his store of knowl- 
edge and genius, he seemed always to be 
giving with heart and soul, unsparingly 
of himself. 

It has always been the dream of my 
heart that the Guild might be privileged 
to welcome this dear, great soul, but 
alas! this now can nevér be. He has 
gone, leaving here among us a love for 
him that will be lasting. 

MiLpreD KENNEDY, 
President, Speech-Readers’ Guild of 
Boston. 


I HAVE known Dr. Bell personally 
for many years, almost from the time 
of my entry into the profession of teach- 
ing the deaf, and have always had great 
admiration for him on account of his 
sincerity, his invariable optimism, his 
lofty sentiments, the earnestness of his 
views, his wonderful fund of informa- 
tion and the profound thought that he 
carried into the solution of every prob- 
lem, whether in the field of pedagogy, of 
general science or invention. These 
qualities that he manifested to so marked 
a degree together with his genial person- 
ality made him a leader and a welcome 
visitor in every. gathering of intelligent 
men and women. 

The world will remember him by the 
telephone, that great boon to humanity, 
his aid in making the graphophone a 
usable and perfect instrument, and his 
other contributions to the field of inven- 
tions, but we teachers of the deaf will 
honor him as a teacher par excellence, for 
among us were the humble beginnings of 
his great career. Though some of his 
theories were not accepted by all teachers 
and he was at times subjected to severe 
criticism because of them, his teachings 
did much to mold the thought of the 
profession and improve the pedagogical 
policy of our American schools. He 
loved the deaf and gave freely of his 
talents and money to better their condi- 
tion. For this we shall always love his 
memory. 

J. W. BLATTNER, 

Superintendent, Oklahoma School for 

Deaf. 
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Teachers Wanted and Teachers Wanting Positions 


POSITIONS ‘WANTED 


TEACHERS WANTED 


WANTED—Oral teacher of eight years’ engerinnes is 
open for a position for 1922-23. Address R. A. 
olta Bureau, Washington, D. C 


WANTED—By a college a ead position as teacher 
of cooking and sewing.—B. V. H. 


WANTED—Position as teacher of drawing, art craft 
and domestic art. For information write M. B. L., 
Volta Bureau, Washington, D. C 


Owing to unexpected circumstances oral teacher of 
deaf is free to take position. Seven years’ experience. 
Excellent references. Address N. T. S., c/o Volta Bureau. 


WANTED by a Normal Graduate of the Nitchie 
School of Lip-Reading a position in an established school 
or institution lecated in a dry climate. Has had two 
years’ successful experience as a private teacher of lip- 
treading to adults and a further two years in general 
institutional work. Address F. E. R., Volta Bureau, 
Washington, D. C. 


WANTED —Position as supervisor of deaf boys by 
young hearing man. High school graduate, can furnish 
of references as to character and ability.—M. C. 


WANTED—Teacher of articulation for el pupil— 
not deaf. State training and experience.—D. C. S. 


PARTNER IN LIP-READING SCHOOL WANTED 


WANTED: rt teacher wanted as partner in 
well established school of lip reading for adult deafened. 
Address, N. B. K., Volta Bureau, Washington, D. C 


MATRON AND SUPERVISORS 


WANTED—A capable woman as matron and two 
women supervisors, one to take charge of little girls and 
the other to care for little boys. A young man as steward 
wanted also. School to open January 2, 1923. Give full 

articulars, state qualifications and salary expected. 
eferences required. Address, Sara McBride, Principal, 

fie ae School for the Deaf and Blind, Honolulu, 
awaii. 


ENGRAVERS AND ETCHERS 


Cuts for magazines and advertising. Established 
reputation for fine work at moderate prices. The 
Evening Star Bldg., 


Maurice Joyce Engraving Co., 
Washington, D. C. 


A manual teacher of experience desires a change of 
location.—V. R. W. 


by an experienced oral teacher. 


WANTED—tTrained oral teacher desires position in 
day or state school.—L. M. E. 


TRAINING CLASS FOR TEACHERS 
AND MOTHERS OF DEAF CHILDREN 


Opens October 3d 
Address, Mary S. Garrett, Home for the Trainin 
in Speech of Deaf Children before they are of Schoo 


Age. 
2201 Belmont Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


YOU 


and 
YOUR FRIENDS 


who are 


HARD OF 
HEARING 


will be glad to 
learn of the NEW 
hearing device 
called the 


POTTER EAR PHONE 


For many years the inventor has been fitting, ad- 
justing and experimenting with Far Phones, 
Thousands of people in the United States and 
Canada are grateful to him for the relief and 
mapeinnen he has brought to them. Today he 
offers a 


NEW AND PERFECTED DEVICE 


which has triumphed over every disadvantage of 
the older type of devices. 

The POTTER EAR PHONE is small, compact and 
powerful, and has a fullness, richness, naturalness 
and clarity of tone that have not hitherto been 
attained. It is a revelation to all who have been 
using other devices. 

Write for particulars to 


H. POTTER, 415-16 Ryrie Bldg., Toronto, Ont. 


Always look for the name POTTER on transmitter. 


Every Teacher of the Deaf 


should know what is 
going on in the world of 


THE DEAF. 


The Silent Worker 


an illustrated monthly 
magazine, is recognized 
everywhere as the deaf 
world’s leading magazine. 


Subscription Price: $2.00 
Single copies: 25c 


Address: The Silent Worker 
Trenton, New Jersey 
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